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TO  HIS  PARENTS 

THE  AUTHOR 

INSCRIBES  THIS  ESSAY. 


PREFACE. 


In  his  essay  on  "American  Languages,  and  "Why  we  Should  Study 
Them, "  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  has  so  ably  pleaded  their  cause,  that  this  attempt 
at  the  study  of  one  of  the  Algonkian  dialects  needs  scarce  an  excuse,  ex- 
cept for  the  failings  it  may  possess.  It  is  intended  to  form  part  of  a  more 
ambitious  undertaking — "  The  History  of  the  Mississagas  " — on  which  the 
writer  has  been  for  some  years  past  engaged,  and  which  he  hopes  before 
long  to  publish. 

The  writer  begs  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Auzozhay,  Nawi- 
gfckoke,  OsawanEmi'ki,  and  other  Mississagas,  who  have  contributed  to 
preserve  what  little  is  herein  contained  of  the  speech  and  legends  of  their 
people. 

He  also  desires  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking,  for  many  favors 
shown  him  in  the  past,  Mr.  James  Bain,  Jr.,  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library,  Toronto,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Pilling,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  the  former  he  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation 
of  his  kindness  in  permitting  him  to  take  a  copy  of  the  Toronto  Missis- 
saga  MS.,  and  to  the  latter  he  desires  to  return  thanks  for  the  very  kind 
manner  in  which  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Avriter  the  proof-sheets 
of  that  portion  of  his  "Algonkian  Bibliography,"  now  in  press,  before 
publication.  The  writer  desires  also  to  testify  to  the  kindly  interest  taken 
in  the  labors  of  fellow-investigators,  by  Dr.  Brinton,  whose  works  have 
been  a  fertile  source  of  inspiration,  and  to  thank  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  Presi- 
dent of  Toronto  University,  and  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  of  Clark  Universitj^ 
for  the  encouragement  they  have  afforded  him  in  the  study  of  American 
peoples  and  languages. 

Submitted  as  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  in  Clai'k  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE  LANGUAGE 


OF  THE 


MississAGA  Indians  of  Skugog, 


The  name  "  Mississaga, "  which  is  also  preserved  in  many  place-names 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  takes  us  back  to  the  Indians  who,  as  early  as 
the  year  1648,  are  described  as  dwelling  around  the  mouth  of  the  river 
"  3Iississague. "  At  that  comparatively  early  period  they  are  noticed  as 
distinct  from  the  Saulteure,  Outchibous,  Nouquets,  Marameg,  Achilyouans 
and  Amikouas,  all  Algonkian  tribes  of  the  northern  shores  of  Lakes  Huron 
and  Superior  (see  Rel.  des  Jesuites,  1648,  p.  02  ;  1670-71,  pp.  25,  31). 

In  common  with  other  lake  tribes  the  Mississagas  seem  to  have  suffered 
much  from  the  incursions  of  the  warlike  Iroquois,  who  made  themselves 
the  terror  of  the  Algonkians  of  that  region.  During  the  early  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century  they  advanced  gradually  eastward  and  southward, 
taking  possession  of  much  of  what  is  now  the  Province  of  Ontario,  not, 
however,  without  many  a  fierce  and  bloody  fight  with  their  hereditary 
foes,  the  savage  Iroquois.  And  tradition  points  out  as  the  battle-ground 
of  these  two  great  and  typical  American  races  spot  upon  spot  between 
the  Thousand  Islands  and  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron.  Their  chief  settle- 
ments in  Ontario  were  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Credit,  near  York  (now 
Toronto),  and  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Qulnte.  From 
these,  as  the  European  colonists  advanced,  they  gradually  retreated,  being 
located  by  the  Government  on  land  specially  reserved  for  them  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  (see  Joum.  of  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  i,  p.  150). 

As  is  evident  from  the  Journal  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Jones,  the  Mississagas 
were  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  Skugog  island,  and  some  of  them 
dwelt  there,  long  before  the  establishment  of  the  Indian  reservation  by 
the  Government.  Under  date  of  May  5,  1827,  he  records  a  visit  to  the 
"Indians  about  Schoogog  Lake,"  and  relates  how  they  destroyed  two 
barrels  of  whisky  which  had  been  brought  amongst  them  by  the  traders  ; 
and,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  he  mentions  receiving  "a  pleasing 
account  of  the  Christian  deportment  of  these  Indians."  In  April,  1828, 
he  describes  the  encampment  of  some  one  hundred  Indians  "about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Schoogog  Lake,"  and  mentions  the  fact  that  "the 
Schoogog  Indians  have  no  reserves  of  lands,  and  are  consequently  wholly 
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dependent  on  Government  or  some  benevolent  Society  for  a  grant.  Now, 
instead  of  Government  applying  to  the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil  for 
land,  they  (the  natives)  have  to  pray  to  their  great  father  the  King  for  a 
place  to  lay  their  bones  in."  The  success  of  the  school  that  had  been 
established,  and  the  desire  of  the  Indian  women  "to  be  instructed  in  the 
habits  of  the  white  women,"  together  with  the  good  results  from  the  ser- 
vices in  the  "bass-wood  chapel,"  are  referred  to.  In  1829  a  new  log 
school-house  was  built,  and  we  are  informed  also  that  "the  number  of  In- 
dians here,  old  and  young,  is  150.  They  occupy  nine  bark  wigwams. 
The  fire  is  made  in  the  centre  and  the  families  sit  or  lie  around  it.  Each 
person  occupies  his  or  her  place  without  the  intrusion  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  lodge."  In  after  years  it  would  appear  that  the  Indians 
around  Siiugog  Lake  gradually  merged  themselves  with  the  other  bands 
of  Mississagas  and  Otclpwe  (^see  Jones'  Journal,  pp.  81, 145,  254,  285,  etc.) 
at  Mud  Lake  and  Lake  Simcoe.  So  these  are  not  the  Indians  considered 
in  this  essay. 

At  Balsam  Lake,  in  the  township  of  Bexley,  Victoria  county,  Ontario, 
for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  1843,  there  had  been  living  a  small 
band  of  Mississagas  on  a  Government  reservation  of  some  1200  acres,  only 
200  of  which,  however,  were  under  cultivation.  At  that  time  we  learn 
of  them  "their  village  contains  twelve  houses,  a  barn  and  a  commodious 
school-house,  in  which  divine  service  is  performed  by  a  resident  Methodist 
missionary.  But  within  the  present  year  (1843)  these  Indians,  having 
become  dissatisfied  witli  the  climate  and  the  quality  of  the  land  at  the 
Balsam  Lake,  have  purchased  six  hundred  acres  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Scugog,  to  be  paid  out  of  their  share  of  their  annuity,  and  are  making 
preparations  for  removing  from  their  former  settlement.  Their  improve- 
ments will  be  sold  for  their  benefit.  Their  reason  for  removing  evinces 
their  desire  to  advance  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  "  (Chief  Crjtne,  in 
Copway,  Life,  p.  213).  In  1844,  at  the  period  of  their  removal  to  Skugog 
Island,  the  Balsam  Lake  Mississagas  numbered  96.  From  the  Census  of 
Canada  we  learn  that  in  1857-8  they  numbered  but  61,  of  whom  12  were 
of  school  age.  At  this  time  their  property  consisted  of  eight  log  houses  and 
a  school  house.  By  1880  the  tribe  had  decreased  in  numbers  to  42,  and 
the  following  report  is  made  by  the  Indian  agent :  "The  chief  and  one  or 
two  other  families  are  industrious  and  cultivate  land  and  raise  fair  crops. 
Several  members  are  addicted  to  drunkenness  and  live  in  idleness.  There 
is  no  school-house  on  the  reserve  [the  former  one  not  having  been  re- 
placed]. The  tribe  ought  to  be  removed  to  Rice  or  Mud  Lake  "  (Rep.  of 
Supt.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1880). 

In  1884  the  agent  reports  :  "The  number  of  the  tribe  is  43,  an  increase 
of  two.  Of  the  800  acres  possessed  by  the  Indians,  some  400  are  leased 
to  white  men  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe.  Of  the  remaining  400  some  340 
are  cleared,  of  which  about  250  are  in  a  fair  state  of  cultivation."  Since  this 
lime  the  tribe  has  remained  practically  stationary  as  regards  population 
and  progress. 


The  information  contaiaed  in  the  following  pages  was  procured  by  the 
writer  during  a  prolonged  visit  to  the  island  in  August,  1888,  and  has  been 
added  to  by  subsequent  inquiries. 

The  Mississagas  of  Skugog  live  upon  Skugog  Island,  about  a  mile  from 
the  post-office  of  Skugog.  The  island,  now  connected  by  a  causeway  with 
the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  lies  opposite  the  town  of  Port  Perry,  in 
the  county  of  Ontario.  From  that  town  the  Indian  village  can  be 
reached  by  a  drive  of  some  eight  miles  along  a  road  which  runs  along 
the  central  elevated  ridge  of  tlie  island,  and  gives  one  a  fine  view  of  Port 
Perry  and  the  surrounding  district.  The  only  landing  place,  as  one  ap- 
proaches it  by  water,  is  in  a  sort  of  marsh  where  the  boats  belonging  to 
the  Indians  are  stowed  away.  At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  some  four 
or  five  canoes  were  lying  about,  of  which  all  but  one  were  hollowed  out 
of  logs,  the  edges  being  about  half  an  inch  thick  and  the  work  done  rather 
neatly.  The  other  was  the  slyle  of  canoe  used  now  by  white  men  and 
probably  had  been  procured  from  the  latter.  The  paddles  were  not  in 
the  boats  but  lay  under  the  trees  in  front  of  the  owners'  houses. 

By  means  of  a  winding  path  of  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  the  village, 
situated  on  the  higher  ground,  is  reached.  It  consists  of  nine  log  houses 
and  one  frame  dwelling  stretched  along  the  north  side  of  the  road  at  un- 
equal distances  from  it  and  from  one  another.  Between  the  houses,  and 
back  of  them,  are  the  farmlands  of  the  Indians,  and  around  them  a  few 
fruit-trees,  berry -bushes,  etc.  The  first  house  reached  on  coming  from 
Port  Perry  by  the  road  is  that  of  Mr.  Marsden  (Osawaaiml'ki),  an  intelli- 
gent Indian  who  had  formerly  been  a  school-teacher  amongst  his  people. 
His  family  were  very  bright-looking  and  attentive.  The  next  is  that  of 
John  Bolin  (U'gimilbine'ci)  and  his  wife  Susan  (Nawiglckoke)  ;  the 
latter  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  intelligent  woman  in  the  tribe 
and  the  former  is  a  nephew  of  No'gen,  the  Mud  Lake  Indian  chief  whom 
Mrs.  Moodie  has  noticed  in  her  Roughing  It  in  the  Bush.  Farther  on  are 
the  houses  of  McCew,  Marsden,  Jr.,  and  Elliott,  who  claims  to  be  the  old- 
est settler  on  the  island.  At  the  other  end  of  the  village  live  Isaac  John- 
son (whose  farm  is  considered  the  best),  Chief  Johnson,  and  his  brother 
Chauncey,  who  seems  to  be  really  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  tribe. 

The  Indian  land,  consisting  of  some  400  acres,  has'somewhat  the  shape 
of  a  V,  the  houses  occupying  the  broad  part.  Some  of  the  land  across 
the  road,  which  belongs  to  the  Indians,  is  leased  to  white  men,  as 
indeed  is  some  of  the  rest  also.  The  white  men  would  fain  possess  all  the 
Indians'  land,  as  it  is  said  to  be  excellent.  That  the  Skugog  Indians  have 
not  made  the  best  of  farmers,  a  glance  at  their  fields  and  crops  suffices  to 
show.  The  thistles,  weeds,  and  oiher  evidences  of  inattention  to  proper 
methods  of  cultivation  were  but  too  visible.  Still,  the  farms  of  Isaac 
Johnson  and  John  Bolin  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  despised.  There 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  dividing  fences  between  the  lots,  or  even  between 
the  various  crops.  Back  of  the  cultivated  land  is  the  common  pasture, 
where  graze  the  live  stock  belonging  to  the  village.     John  Bolin,  on  the 
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occasion  of  the  writer's  first  visit  to,  bis  house,  was  engaged  in  forging  a 
new  point  for  a  tooth  belonging  to  his  reaping  machine,  which  lay  in  the 
very  good-looking  barn  *  which  stands  upon  his  farm.  His  wife  was 
delighted  when  shown  how  to  work  properly  the  sewing-machine  which 
she  had  received  from  the  Dominion  Government.  Of  all  the  houses 
visited  that  of  the  Bolins  was  perhaps  the  neatest  and  most  attractive. 

The  first  visit  paid  was  to  the  house  of  Chief  Johnson,  who  was  absent 
at  the  time.  There  were  present  his  wife  (an  aged  woman),  his  niece, 
three  girls,  aged  seventeen,  thirteen,  seven  respectively,  and  a  boy  of 
fourteen.  From  the  chiefs  wife  not  much  information  was  obtained,  as 
she  spoke  nothing  but  Indian,  as  did  also  the  young  squaws.  From  the 
niece  of  Chief  Johnson,  however,  a  considerable  vocabulary  was  obtained, 
together  with  items  of  a  general  character.  From  Mrs.  Susan  Bolin,  who 
was  next  visited,  the  most  valuable  information,  consisting  of  lists  of 
words,  songs,  legends,  folk-lore,  and  notes  of  the  history,  habits,  etc.,  of 
her  people,  was  obtained.  John  Bolin  and  Mr.  Marsden  also  helped 
with  the  vocabulary.  Mr.  Marsden  said  that  his  people  had  lived  upon 
the  island  for  over  fifty  years,  and  Mrs.  Bolin  made  the  following  state- 
ment :  "The  Indians  have  been  acquainted  with  Skugog  Island  for  over 
a  hundred  years.  My  grandfather,  who  died  when  he  was  about  eighty, 
told  me  of  it.  At  first  there  were  only  two  settlers,  who  were  brothers- 
in-law.  One  was  named  Gwlngwic,  and  belonged  to  the  wa'bigEn  (claj-) 
odo'dEm  (totem)  ;  the  other  was  Nika  (wild-goose)  of  the  atik  (elk) 
totem.  They  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lindsay  river  in  search  of  game, 
and  finding  plenty  on  the  island,  settled  upon  it,  and  some  of  their 
descendants  still  live  there." 

In  1828  we  find  Rev.  Peter  Jones  mentioning  as  present  at  the  meeting 
in  the  chapel  at  Skugog:  "John  Goose,  aged  forty,  Sarah,  his  wife, 
aged  thirty-five;"  "Sally  Queenguish,  aged  five  months;"  "Peter 
Queen guish,  aged  one  year,  son  of  widow  Queenguish."  There  is  also 
mention  of  Brother  C.  Goose,  an  Indian  exhorter,  in  the  same  year.  Mrs. 
Bolin  has  been  married  twice  ;  her  first  husband's  name  was  Goose,  and 
she  is  still  called  familiarly  "Mrs.  Goose." 

Other  than  the  descendants  of  the  two  men  above  mentioned,  the 
people  at  Skugog,  as  already  stated,  chiefly  came  from  Balsam  Lake. 
The  chief  and  his  brother  are  from  there.  Mrs.  Isaac  Johnson  is  .of  the 
Chippeways  of  Rama.  Mrs.  Bolin's  husband,  John,  belonged  to  the 
tribe  at  Mud  Lake.  She  says  that  her  grandfather  told  her  that  a  few  of 
the  Skugog  tribe  were  the  descendants  of  some  Indians  who  came  from 
the  United  States,  possibly  from  Long  Island  (?).  Her  first  husband  and 
herself  were  probably  originally  of  the  Mud  Lake  stock.  She  spent  the 
early  years  of  her  life  amongst  the  French  traders  around  I^ake  Simcoe, 
there  obtaining  the  knowledge  of  that  language  which  (beside  a  very 
good  acquaintance  with  English)   she  possesses.     She  stated  that  she 

•  An  engraving  of  this  barn  is  to  be  found  at  p.  209  of  Rev.  E.  R.  Young's  By  Canoe 
and  Dog  Train  among  the  Cree  and  SauUeaux  Indians,  Toronto,  1890. 
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knew  Mrs.  Moodie  quite  well,  and  had  often  camped  on  the  Moodie  farm  - 
when  a  child.  She  remembered  "Handsome  Jack,"  her  husband's  uncle, 
and  had  heard  of  the  frog-eating  story  told  of  him  by  Mrs.  Moodie.  Mrs. 
Bolin  claims  to  be  over  sixty -Ave  years  of  age,  and  the  people  around 
have  many  stories  to  tell  of  her  activity.  She  is  said  to  have  walked  over 
100  miles  from  a  farm  in  Muskoka  to  Skugog,  driving  two  cattle  before 
her.  She  has  had  three  children,  one  of  whom  only  is  now  living.  Her 
memory  is  very  good,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  history  of  her  people 
considerable.  She  can  speak  English,  French  and  her  mother-tongue, 
and  can  read  but  not  write.  The  information  obtained  from  her  was  pro- 
cured with  great  care  and  discrimination,  and  its  accuracy  may  be  relied 
upon. 

The  Indians  at  Skugog  are  all,  nominally  at  least,  Christians,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  them  habitually  attend  the  village  church,  which  is 
served  generally  from  the  Port  Perry  Methodist  Church,  the  Indians 
belonging  to  that  religious  persuasion. 

The  chief  of  the  Skugog  Mississagas,  at  the  time  of  their  settlement  in 
1844,  was  named  Crane.  The  latter  died  about  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
and  Chief  Johnson,  the  present  head  of  the  tribe,  is  his  successor,  who 
will  doubtless  leave  the  office  to  his  brother,  who  is  now  in  reality  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  settlement  (see  also  Journal  of  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  i, 
150-160). 

The  general  character  of  the  language  of  the  Mississagas  of  Skugog 
may  be  described  under  the  following  heads  : 

I.  Phonetics. 

The  vowel  sounds  of  the  Mississagas  are  : 

a  as  in  English  hard. 

a     "  "     father. 

a     "  "      law. 

e    "  "      pen. 

e    "  "     /res^  (but  more  strongly  uttered). 

e     "  "      tJure. 

1      "  "      pin. 

\     "  "      pique. 

o     "  "      not. 

6     "  "      note. 

u     "  "      luck. 

u  like  oo  in  English  boor. 

E  between  the  u  in  run  and  the  final  vowel  of  German  hdben  or  English 

flower. 
au  as  in  the  New  England  cow. 
m  as  in  English  new  (not  nu). 

In  his  Otchipwe  Grammar  (p.  2)  Bishop  Baraga  makes  the  following 
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statement:  "There  are  only  four  vowels  in  the  Otchipwe  language, 
namely,  a.  e,  i,  o.  This  language  has  no  u.  These  letters  have  invari- 
ably the  same  sounds :  a  as  in  father,  e  as  in  met,  i  as  in  pin,  o  as  in 
note.     And  there  are  no  exceptions." 

These  remarks,  it  is  quite  evident,  cannot  apply  to  the  Mississaga, 
which  certainly  does  possess  a  u  and  other  vowel  sounds  not  recognized 
by  Baraga,  although  they  are  by  Wilson, 

The  consonantal  sounds  are  : 

k  as  in  English  king. 
g      "  "      go. 

c  as  shin      "       shine. 
j  as  j  in  French  jour. 
tc  as  eh  in  English  church. 
dj  as  j  in  English  judge. 
t  as  in  English  ton. 
d     "  "       do. 

s      "  "       son. 

z      "  "       zone. 

p  as  in  English  pin. 
b      "  "       hut. 

v      "  "       vow. 

m  as  in  English  man. 
n       "  "        no. 

ng    "  "       dug. 

y  as  in  English  ye. 
w     "  "       trin. 

On  the  whole,  the  consonantal  sounds  of  the  Mississaga  seem  to  agree 
better  with  those  of  Cuoq's  Nipissing  than  with  those  of  Baraga's  Otcipwe. 

Consonants ;  p,  b,  v  ;  m,  w ;  d,  t ;  n  ;  ng ;  g,  k  ;  e,  tc  (as  ch  in  English 
church),  c  (as  sh  in  English  s/tow),  z  (as  in  English  zone),  j  (as  in  French 
jour),  dj  (as  j  in  English  judge),  y  (as  in  English  year). 

II.  Pronunciation. 

The  exact  reproduction  of  the  actual  pronunciation  of  many  of  the 
American  Indians  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  Even  where  the 
vowel  and  consonantal  sounds  are  comparatively  simple,  a  variation  in 
the  utterance  of  the  same  word  by  the  same  individual  on  different  occa- 
sions has  been  frequently  noticed,  and  certain  letters  fail  to  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  certain  others.  These  facts  the  writer  had  repeatedly 
called  to  his  attention  while  at  Skugog.  The  principal  substitutions  were 
as  follows : 
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Vowels. 

E  =  a,  o,  e,  i,  u. 

g  =  e,  e. 

a  =  a,  e. 

1  =  e,  i. 

a  ==  o. 

u  :=o. 

Reference  to  the  vocabulary  will  show  that  these  substitutions  occur 
very  frequently,  and  the  fact  of  their  existence  has  been  noted  by  Baraga, 
Cuoq  and  Wilson  as  regards  Otcipwe  and  Nipissing. 

Consonants. 

b  =  p. 
d3=t. 

g  =  k. 
n  =  nn. 

s  =  s-s,  z. 

0  =  tC  =  j  =^  dj  =:  S. 

y  =  i-. 

W  =  U-. 

n-g  =  ng-g. 

The  consonantal  substitutions  'are  more  far-reaching  than  the  vocalic, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  sound  a  letter  as  b,  t,  k,  when  final, 
and  as  p,  d,  g  when  between  vowels,  or  vice  versa.  This  fact  can  be  seen 
from  a  glance  at  the  vocabulary,  and  has  been  already  noted  by  Baraga, 
and  seems  more  thoroughgoing  in  his  dialect  of  the  Otcipwe  than  it  is  in 
Mississaga. 

A  few  examples  may  be  given  to  illustrate  these  vowel  and  consonant 
substitutions : 

Alder  ^  Eto'p  ;  Eto'b.  God  =kitci  mE'nidu. 

And  =  tEc  ;  dEC.  God  =:  gicemmanitu. 

Animal  =;  awe'ssi ;  awe'si.  Great  =  kitce  ;  gitci ;  ki'tee  ;  gitce. 

Berry  =  min  ;  mln.  I  =  nin  ;  nin  ;  n6n. 

Child  =  a'bino'dji ;  a'pino'tci.  Stick  =  mitlg  ;  mitlk. 

God  =  kltci  manilu  (or  manitu).  Wildcat  =  piju  ;  piciii. 

Ill,  Accent  and  Syllabification. 

The  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Algonkian  languages,  with  respect  to 
these  two  particulars,  is  very  imperfect.  From  the  writer's  own  observa- 
tion, he  is  inclined  to  regard  both  of  these  as  subject  to  not  a  little  varia- 
tion, seemingly  at  the  caprice  of  the  speaker.  That  the  accent  should  be 
upon  the  root  in  the  case  of  dissyllables  seems  reasonably  to  be  expected, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.    Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
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absolute  rule  for  the  accentuation  of  polysyllables.  The  real  character  of 
the  division  of  the  words  into  syllables  is  indicated  as  far  as  possible  by 
the  phonetic  alphabet  which  the  writer  has  used,  but  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  he  has  recorded  the  words  in  the  exact  way  in  which  all  (or, 
perhaps,  even  most)  of  the  Indians  would  pronounce  them.  In  per- 
haps the  majority  of  dissyllables  the  stress  is  so  evenly  distributed 
that  there  is  practically  no  accent,  and,  in  like  manner,  a  long  word  may 
be  80  uttered  that  only  one  clearly  marked  accent  can  be  detected. 

IV.  Grammar  and  Syntax. 

With  respect  to  these,  the  Mississaga  corresponds  very  closely  to  the 
Otclpwe  and  Nipissing,  and  its  fundamental  principles,  being  those  com- 
mon to  these  and  other  Algonkian  dialects,  need  no  special  discussion 
here,  as  the  vocabulary  is  self-explanatory. 

V.  Vocabulary. 

The  words  in  the  vocabulary  obtained  at  Skugog  correspond  in  general 
to  those  of  the  Nipissing  and  Otcipwe,  but  there  are  not  a  few  which  dif- 
fer from  these  and  may  be  held  to  be,  in  part,  marks  of  a  separate  dialect. 

As  examples  of  words  which  do  not  admit  of  a  ready  explanation  upon 
comparison  with  Otcipwe  or  Nipissing,  the  following  may  be  cited  : 

Paniskagwe,  always.  Kwatad,  log. 

AtlcigEn,  crayon.  Aibi'gEnub,  mother. 

WEsangu,  elm  bark.  GEbie'nwSs,  mother. 

NasakwEnigEn,  gate.  Sasi'nibicing,  swallow. 
Sa'kiteg,  wick. 

In  quite  a  number  ot  instances  the  Skugog  Mississaga,  in  the  case  of 
derivative  nouns,  seems  to  prefer  a  longer  form,  or  often  a  shorter,  than 
the  Nipissing  or  Otcipwe.     Thus  : 


Englith. 

Skiigog  lUssissaga. 

Xipissing. 

OMpwi. 

Chimney, 

po'towadjikEn, 

potowagan. 

bodowSn. 

Earring, 

nabicabicEn, 

nabiceon. 

nabishebison. 

Roof, 

opukwKn, 

apakwan. 

apakodjigan. 

Sometimes  a  Skugog  word  will  receive  a  better  explanation  when  the 
corresponding  word  in  the  Toronto  MS.  is  adduced.  For  example,  the 
Nipissing  mewija  (Otcipwe  mewija,  mewinja)  does  not  resemble  the 
Skiigog  word  for  "ago,"  mg'nwice.  so  much  as  does  the  menouizac 
("formerly")  of  the  Toronto  MS.  And  in  several  instances  in  which 
the  Skugog  vocabulary  disagrees  with  Nipissing  and  Otcipwe  the  dis- 
agreement is  confirmed  by  the  Toronto  MS.  For  other  points  reference 
must  be  had  to  the  discussions  of  the  various  words  in  the  vocabulary 
itself. 
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There  are  many  questions  bound  up  with  what  may  be  termed  the 
psychology  of  language,  which  the  writer  has  had  occasion  to  examine  in 
connection  with  his  investigations  amongst  the  Mississagas.  The  prin- 
cipal are  the  following  : 

A.  Onomatopma. — The  part  which  onomatopoeia  plays  in  the  origin 
and  development  of  language  has  been  much  discussed.  The  words  to 
which  an  onomatopoeic  origin  can  be  assigned,  in  the  language  of  the 
Mississagas  of  Skugog,  are  not  so  numerous  as  one  might  at  first  be  led  to 
suppose.  But  the  vocabulary  does  not  contain  a  very  large  percentage 
of  those  words  for  which  such  an  origin  might  be  suspected.  The  princi- 
pal onomatopoeic  words  are  : 

Dind2'si,  jay.  Kakaki',  raven. 

Ciclp,  duck.  Kokoko,  screech-owl. 

Cieigwe,  rattlesnake. 

In  connection  with  onomatopoeias  the  remarks  of  Sir  Daniel  Wilson 
(Preh.  Man,  ii,  p.  365)  are  worthy  of  careful  attention,  in  that  they  serve 
to  illustrate  how  the  very  same  sound  may  be  interpreted  diflFerently  by 
different  minds. 

B.  Enantiosemia. — The  theory  advanced  by  Dr.  Carl  Abel  regarding  the 
"Gegensinn  der  Urworte,"  or  the  denoting  by  primitive  man  of  the  "A  " 
and  the  "not-A,"  bj'' the  same  word,  has  gained  considerable  currency, 
and  should  receive,  especially  in  America,  a  searching  investigation.  The 
vocabulary  of  the  Mississaga  does  not  show,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  able  to 
perceive,  traces  of  this  primitive  combinatory  process,  nor  does  his  ex- 
amination of  the  various  Algonkian  languages  lead  him  to  believe  that  it 
prevails  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

C. — The  same  may  be  said  of  the  theory  put  forward  by  the  distin- 
guished psychologist.  Prof.  Wundt,  who  seems  inclined  to  maintain  that 
the  words  referring  to  things  or  actions  in  the  immediate  environment  of 
the  speaker,  required  less  muscular  action,  and  were  consequently  shorter 
than  those  which  related  to  more  distant  objects  or  actions. 

D.  Onomatology,  Sematology,  etc. — The  investigation  of  the  real  mean- 
ing and  primitive  signification  of  names  (both  proper  and  common)  in  the 
Algonkian  languages  is  a  subject  to  which  the  writer  has  devoted  some 
little  attention,  and  as  the  words  are  fully  discussed  with  regard  to  these 
in  the  vocabulary  it  is  necessary  only  to  make  a  few  general  remarks 
here.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  American  names  of  animals,  etc.,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  illustration  at  any  great  length.  A  few  examples  of 
the  various  classes  may  be  given  : 

1.  Proper  name  of  man  :  O'gimabine'c,  "chief  bird." 

Proper  name  of  woman:  Nawiglckoke,  "sun  in  centre  of  sky." 
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2.  Names  of  natural  phenomena  : 
Rainbow,  otEgwa'nibl'isKn, 

Milky  way,  na'mepakwg'bikEmitowEt, 


Eclipse,  nibo'  ki'zis, 

Moon,  dS'bl  ki'zis, 

3.  Names  applied  to  other  peoples  : 
Iroquois,  na'towe, 
Aujerican,              kitci  mo'komEn, 

4.  Names  of  places  : 
Lake  Simcoe,        Ecuniong, 

Lake  Superior,      otcipwe  kitciga'ming. 


"he  covers  the  rain." 

"the  sturgeon  stirs  up  the 
lake  of  heaven  with 
his  nose  and  makes 
the  water  'rily.' " 

"dead  sun." 

"night  sun." 


"snake." 
"big  knife. 


place  of  calling." 
'  big  water  of  the  Otcip- 
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5.  Names  of  seasons,  days,  etc.  : 
Spring,  mino'kEml, 
Sunday,                 animi'E  gi'cikEt, 

6.  Names  of  parts  of  the  body  : 
Toes,  ni'bin6kwEnisEtEn, 


"good  water." 
"  worship  day." 


• '  they  run  in  rotation  "  (?). 


T.  Names  of  indigenous  animals,  birds,  insects,  fish,  etc.  : 


Rabbit, 

wapus. 

Insect, 

manitoc. 

Minnow, 

gigo'sens 

Moose, 

mons. 

Pike, 

kino'nce, 

Raccoon, 

assibEn, 

Swan, 

wabi'si. 

8.  Names  of  indigenous  trees,  plants,  etc. 
Ash  (black),  wIsu'gEk, 

Bulrush,  EnokEUEck, 

Corn,  mEndamin,    r 

Cranberry,  mEskcgarain, 

Currant8(wild),  ami'kominuk, 

Maple,  anina'tik. 

Strawberry,  ote'min, 

9.  Names  ofimplements,  etc.  : 
Axe,  wakakwEt, 
Chisel,  £ckEu, 


"the  little  white  one." 

"  petty  deity." 

"little  fish." 

"the  eater"  (?). 

"the pointed  or  long  "(?). 

"the  oyster  eater." 

"the  white  bird." 


"it  is  bitter." 
"mat  plant." 
"grain      of 
origin." 
"marsh  fruit." 
"beaver  berries." 
"  the  tree." 
"heart  fruit." 


"crooked  stick." 
"liorn." 


mysterious 
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Hammer,               pEki'ligEn,  "  the  striker. " 

Shot,                       ci'cibanwins,  "little  duck  ball." 

10.  Words  relating  to  abstractions  and  conditions  of  mind,  feeling,  etc. : 
Deaf,                      ka'klbi'ci,  "the  ears  are  stopped." 
Glad,  I  am,            ninbapinandEm,  "I  laugh  in  my  thoughts." 
Heaven,                 i'cpeming,  "on  high." 

11.  Names  of  animals,  etc.,  introduced  by  the  European  settlers  : 


Horse, 

papa'djikogEci,                           "it  has  one  hoof." 

Cat, 

kadjEkEns,                                 "little  glutton." 

12,  Names  of 

non-indigenous  fruits,  plants  : 

Carrot, 

osa'wEtci's,                                 "yellow  turnip." 

Oats, 

papa'djikoko'cimi'djin,             "horse  food." 

Wheat, 

pakwe'cikEuEck,                       "bread  herb." 

13.  Names 

of  articles  of  dress,  food,  etc.,  introduced  by  the  whites  : 

Bead, 

m^nitu'minis,                              "seed  of  mysterious  ori- 

Blanket, 

gin- 
wapo'Ta'yEn,                  -           "white  skin." 

Cloth, 

manitowfi'gin,                             "mysterious  skin." 

Bread, 

pEkwe'cTgEn,                             "  that  from  which  pieces 

are  cut  oflF." 

Shirt, 

pEpEkEwe'iEn,                           "thin  skin." 

Many  analogies  of  thought  between  the  Mississaga  and  languages  of  the 
Old  World  might  be  pointed  out,  as  in  the  case  of  the  words  for  "goose- 
berry" and  "cranberry,"  to  say  nothing  of  others  less  apparent.  The 
Indian  in  nicknaming  his  wife  OmintEmu'Enic,  "his  bad  old  woman," 
trenches  upon  a  ground  familiar  to  students  of  European  linguistics.  Tlie 
examples  of  name-giving,  contained  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Skugog 
Mississagas,  fully  justify  the  encomiums  passed  upon  that  characteristic 
of  many  American  languages  by  distinguished  students  of  philology  at 
home  and  abroad. 

E.  Word-Forming  and  Composition. — The  facility  with  which  words  are 
formed  and  combined  in  the  Algonkian  languages  is  easily  seen  from  a 
glance  at  a  text  or  a  vocabulary.  The  method  of  procedure  varies  from 
the  simple  juxtaposition  of  words,  as  in  German,  English,  or  Chinese,  to 
complicated  agglutination  and  word  decapitation.  The  use  of  certain 
suffixes,  such  as  -ksn,  -gsn  (instrumental)  and  -win  (abstract  quality), 
is  very  extensive.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Mississaga,  and  of  other  tban 
Algonkian  languages  of  America,  is  the  possession  of  large  numbers  of 
radical  suffixes  and  affixes,  i  e.,  roots  which  have  no  independent  exist- 
ence as  words,  but  take  the  place  of  the  real  words  in  composition.  In 
some  few  cases  the  real  words  and  the  radical  affixes  are  the  same  or  are 
closely  related  ;  these  radical  suffixes  are  often  subject  to  loss  of  a  portion 
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of  their  letters.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  language  is  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain words,  tlie  names  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  for  example,  must  always 
be  accompanied  by  the  pronominal  prefix.  The  importance  of  this  last 
characteristic  is  dwelt  upon  by  Prof.  Max  MuUer  {Natural  Religion,  1888, 
pp.  314,  315),  who  cites  an  interesting  fact  regarding  the  Mohawk  lan- 
guage to  illustrate  his  point. 

In  some  of  the  Algonkian  languages,  more  so  in  Nipissing  than  in 
Mississaga,  there  seems  to  be  at  the  present  day  a  marked  tendency 
towards  the  use  of  diminutives,  especially  iu  animal  names,  the  older  and 
'shorter  word  being  dropped.  The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  foregoing  remarks  : 

A    Composition  and  Word  Formation. — 

1.  Simple  juxtaposition  :  Ote'min  (his  heart  fruit)  =  strawberry. 

Amo  pi'mitg  (bee  grease)  =  bee's-wax. 
Usa'wE  ping'ci  (it  is  yellow  bird)  :=  canary 
Ma'nitu'  minis  (mysterious  seed)  =: bead. 
KItci  manitu  (great  spirit)  =  God. 

2.  With  Bindevocal :        MEsk^gamin  (marsh  fruit)  =  cranberry. 

Amikomin  (beaver  berry)  =  wild  currant. 

3.  With  Elision  of  part  of  components  : 

Ani'nicip  {tlie  duck)  =  black  duck. 
bsaco'niE  (yellow  money)  =  gold. 
Mi'tikwa'kEsin  (wood  shoe)  :=shoe. 

B.  Composition  with  Radical  Suffixes. — Some  of  the  principal  of  these 
radical  suffixes  and  affixes,  whose  use  is  illustrated  in  the  Mississaga 
vocabulary,  are  : 


-mic. 

tree  shrub ; 

wiko'pimic. 

bass-wood  tree 

lA'yEn, 

skin,  fur : 

wapo'iayEn, 

blanket. 

-SEk, 

manufactured  wood  ; 

napakisEk, 

board. 

-KCk, 

plant,  herb  ; 

EnokEUBck, 

bulrush. 

-Cl,  81, 

bird,  flying  creature  ; 

wawatasi'. 

firefly. 

-fi'tik,  wsi'tik, 

plant,  stem ; 

niEskegwa'tik, 

tamarack. 

-wak, 

hundred  ; 

ningo'twak. 

one  hundred. 

-(w)abo. 

liquid  ; 

icku'tewa'bo. 

whisky. 

-kEmi, 

water  (body  of) ; 

miao'kEmI, 

springtime. 

Other  examples  might  be  cited,  but,  for  instances  of  the  more  compli- 
cated word-building,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  words  ear-ring,  horse, 
king-fisher,  lamp,  looking-glass,  milky  way,  rainbow,  toes.  Some  of  these 
radical  suffixes  have  a  very  distant  resemblance  to  the  radical  words  in 
use  to  denote  the  same  idea,  and  a  certain  number  of  radical  words  agree 
exactly  with  the  suffixes,  but  the  greater  number  have  no  independent 
existence.  There  is  no  possible  connection,  for  example,  between  the 
radical  nipi.  "water,"  and  the  radical  suffixes  -kEmi  and  (w)a'b6.     But 
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our  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of  Algonkian  linguistics  is  not  such  as 
to  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  regarding  the  ultimate  origin  of  these 
radical  suffixes. 

C.    The  very  wide  use  and  extended  signification  of  the  suffix  -gEn, 
-kEn  is  seen  from  the  following  examples  : 

Bell,  gitota'kEn.  Hammer,  pEki'tigEn. 

Book,  masina'igEn.  Marsh,  toto'gEn. 

Bread,  pEkwg'cIgEn.  Plate,  ona'gsn. 

Craj'on,  atlcigEn,  Pipe,  opwa'gEn. 

Gun,  packi'sikEn.  Torch,  wawa'gEn. 

B.    The  following  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  diminutives 
and  delerioratives : 


Calf, 

pi'djikins  ; 

from    pi'djiki. 

cow. 

Clam. 

e8(s)ens ; 

"       es. 

oyster. 

Creek, 

si'bic ; 

"       si'pi. 

river. 

Dog, 

animii'c ; 

"       [anim. 

dog],  radical  obsolete. 

Girl, 

ekwa'sens  ; 

"       ekwa. 

woman. 

Gull  (young). 

gay6ckons ; 

gay6ck, 

gull. 

Insect, 

manitoc ; 

"       manito. 

spirit. 

Minnow, 

gigo'sens  ; 

[gigo. 

fish],  radical  obsolescent, 

"While,  as  a  rule,  the  order  of  the  components  of  a  word  appears  to  be 
the  same  in  Mississaga,  Otcipwe,  Nipissing,  etc.,  still  there  are  some  cases 
of  difference.     For  example  : 


English. 
End  of  the  earth. 
Egg-shell, 


aki  klckog, 
okE'nawE  (its 
bone  egg), 


Otcipwe. 
gi-ickwa-akiwan. 


Oree. 

wawi-oskan 
(egg  its  bone). 


As  a  curious  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  Indians  coin  wordsi  and 
of  the  strange  combinations  which  might  occur  in  the  vocabularies  of 
those  who  are  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  language  which  they  record, 
the  writer  wishes  to  mention  the  following  experience  of  his  own. 
While  at  Skugog  he  happened  to  ask  an  Indian  what  the  Mississaga  word 
for  "honey- comb"  was,  and  he  received  the  astonishing  answer:  amo 
pinokwEn,  i.e.,  "bee  comb,"  and  a  further  question  elicited  the  equally 
remarkable  amo  sisibakwEt  pinokwEn,  "bee  sugar  comb."  This  is 
worth  record  as  a  jeu  d'esprit  sauvage.  No  doubt  this  enterprising 
Indian  could  have  accomplished  much  more  in  the  same  line. 

The  influence  of  French  and  English  upon  the  Algonkian  languages 
may  be  estimated  from  the  following  loan-words  in  the  Mississaga  : 


omu'ate. 

bottle,              =  French, 

bouteille  (?) 

bEtn, 

button,             =  English, 

button. 

cagEnoc, 

Englishman,    =  French, 

anglais  (?). 

na'paue. 

flour,                =        " 

la  far  inc. 
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mucwe,  handkerchief,  =  French,    mouchoir  (in  Can.  Fr.  mucwer). 

senlpEn,         ribbon,  =        "         du  ruban  (1). 

koku'c,'  hog,  =        "         cochon  (?). 

The  change  of  accent  in  certain  other  words  may  perhaps  be  ascribed 
to  European  influence. 

The  only  other  loan-word  occurring  in  the  vocabulary  is  owicto'iya, 
"blacksmith,"  which  is  of  Iroquois  origin. 

While  they  are  not  in  all  cases  to  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  words 
introduced  into  the  English  language  in  America,  reference  may  be  had 
to  the  Mississaga  and  cognate  dialects  for  the  explanation  of  the  etj'mol- 
ogies  of  the  following  : 

Manito,  manitou,        see        manitu,  spirit. 

Maskinonge,  "         maskino'nce,        maskinonge. 

Moccasin,  "         omEkEsin,  his  shoe. 

Moose,  "         mons,  moose. 

Mowkowk,  "         mEkEk,  box. 

Muskeg,  "         mEsk^g,  swamp. 

Squaw,  '*         ekwa,  woman. 

Totem,  "         odo'dEni,  his  totem. 

Wigwam,  "         wi'kiwam,  house. 

Woodchuck,  "         otcig.  fisher. 

The  words  taken  into  the  French  language  of  Canada,  the  origin  of 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  Mississaga,  are  : 

Achigane  (bass),  see        acigEn  (bass). 


Manitou  (spirit), 
Maskeg  (marsh). 
Maskinonge, 
Micouane,      -i 
Micouenne,   \ 
Ouragan  (plate,  dish), 
Pacane  (hickory -nut), 
Sagamit^  (porridge). 


manito  (spirit). 
mEskeg  (swamp), 
maskino'nce. 

EmikwEn  (spoon). 

dna'gEn  (plate), 
pakanins  (hazel-nut), 
kitciga'mile  (it  is  hot). 


^ 


While  at   Skugog,  the  writer  made  several  efforts  to  learn  whether  a 
"child  language"  existed,  which  was  different  from  the  ordinary  speech. 
He  was  successful  in  obtaining  but  two  words  of  this  class,  viz. : 
tetg,  father.  dodo,  mother. 

Mr.  Salt  furnished  him  with  two  others  : 

num-na,  sweet.  tup-pe-ta,  greasy. 

There  do  exist,  no  doubt,  many  more  such  words,  and  the  writer  hopes 
again  to  investigate  this  interesting  department  of  linguistics  (see  Amer. 
Anthrop.,  iii,  p.  238). 

As  further  indicating  the  relation  in  which,  phonetically  and  grammati- 
cally, the  Mississaga  of  Skugog  stands  to  the  Nipissing  of  Cuoq  and  the 
Otclpwe  of  Baraga  the  following  may  be  cited : 
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The  above  are  the  principal  points  which  the  writer  has  considered  in 
his  study  of  the  Mississaga.  The  vocabulary  has,  as  far  as  possible,  been 
made  etymological,  and  the  meanings  of  all  proper  names  have  been 
examined.  For  comparison  with  cognate  dialects  the  following  works 
have  been  consulted  : 

CuOQ,  J.  A.  Lexique  de  la  Langue  Algonquine.  Montreal,  1886.  Where 
"Cuoq"  is  referred  to,  this  book  is  meant,  and  where  the  "Nipis- 
sing"  dialect  is  cited,  the  language  of  this  dictionary  is  intended. 

Baraga,  R.  R.  Bishop.  A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Orammar  of  the 
Otchipwe  Language,  etc.     A.  second  edition,  etc.     Montreal,  1878. 

,    — .     A  Dictionary  of  the   Otchipwe   Language.    Part  I  : 

English -Otchipwe.  Montreal,  1878.  Part  II :  Otchipwe  -  English. 
Montreal,  1880.  Where  "Baraga"  is  quoted,  or  the  "Otclpwe" 
language  referred  to,  these  works  are  meant  (unless  others  are  specif- 
ically mentioned). 

Lacombe,  Le  Rev.  Pere  Alb.  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  des  Oris. 
Montreal,  1874.  Where  "Lacombe"  is  quoted,  or  the  "Cree"  lan- 
guage referred  to,  this  book  is  meant. 

Wilson,  Rev.  E.  P.  The  Ojehicny  Language.  A  Manual  for  Mission- 
aries, etc.  Toronto,  1874.  Where  "Wilson"  is  cited,  this  book  is 
meant. 

Bbinton,  D.  G.,  and  Anthony,  A.  S.  A  Lenape- English  Dictionary. 
Philadelphia,  1888.  Where  the  "Lenape"  language  is  cited,  this 
work  is  the  authority. 

Tims,  Rev.  J.  W.  Granmir  and  Dictionary  of  the  Blacftfoot  Language 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  London  [1889].  This  is  the  authority 
for  "Blackfoot"  words. 

Vocabulary  of  the  Language    of    the   Mississagas  of   Skugog, 
obtained  in  August,  1888,  at  Skugog  Island. 

A.  atu8,  "arrow  ;  "  the  Indians  used 
the  wood  for  that  purpose). 

Afternoon,    gi-'ickwEuokwE  (from  All,  kEkionE;  kEkhiE  (from  radical 

the  prefix  gl-,  "past;"  the  radi-  kKki,  and  suffix  -tie). 

caMckwE,  "after,"  and  nawd'kwE,  Always,  pdniska'gwe  (the  first  com- 

"noon").  ponent^Nipissing  and  Otclpwe 

Again,    mi'nawa ;    mi'nawE    (this  a^ine,  "always"). 

word  Is  probably  composed  of  the  American    (on),    kitci    mo'komEn 

particle  wit,  and  naM)E  =  Nipi8sing  ("big  knife"). 

nawatc,  "plus").  And,  lEC  ;  dEC. 

Ago  (a  long  while),  mg'-nwicg  (ety-  And  then,  miiEC  ;  mIdEC  (from  the 

mology?),  particle  ml,  the  exact  signification 

Alder,   Eto'p  ;   Eto'b   (the  cognate  of  which  is  not  clear,  and  <ec). 

Cree  atuepiy  seems  derived  from  Angry  (are  you  angry?),  gi'nicka' 
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disne  (from  gi-,  "you,"  and 
nicTcd'dis,  "to  be  angry,"  from 
the  radical  nick-,  "angry  ;  "  ne  is 
interrogative  particle). 

Animal,  awe'ssi ;  awe'si  (etymol- 
ogy? In  Niplssing  awesina 
means  only  "wild  animal  "). 

Apple,  wa'bimin  ("white  fruit;" 
from  the  radicals  wdb,  "white," 
and  miX  "fruit"). 

Apple  tree,  wa'bimlniguc  (from  wa'- 
bimin, "apple,"  and  the  suffix 
radical  -guc,  "tree,  shrub  "). 

Arm,  ODik  ("his  arm  ;  "  o-,  posses- 
sive particle  of  third  person,  and 
the  radical  nik,  "arm."  A  word 
for  "arm"  without  one  of  the 
personal  prefixes  attached  does 
not  exist.  This  remark  applies  to 
various  other  parts  of  the  body). 

Arrow  (wooden),  pikwak  (Cuoq  de- 
rives the  corresponding  Nipissing 
word  from  the  radical  piko, 
"bossu,  en  saillie."  This  is  prob- 
ably correct,  as  the  name  is  prop- 
erly applied  to  a  wooden  arrow 
with  a  blunt  head). 

Ash  (tree),  (for  "ash,"  irrespective 
of  species,  no  word  is  in  use). 

Ash    (black),    wisa'gEk    (probably 

"the  bitter  tree."  Compare  Otcip  we 
wissaga,  "it  is  bitter."  One 
Indian  pronounced  this  word 
wisd'dJEk). 

Aunt,  ninu'ce  ("my  aunt;"  nl-, 
possessive  prefix  of  the  first  per- 
son, and  nu'ce,  radical  signifying 
"  mother's  sister"). 

Autumn,  tagwa'gi  (etymology?). 

Autumn  (last),  takwa'gong  (suffix 
-ong,  "last "). 

Away  !  awEs  ("go  away  ! "  properly 
an  adverb  sigaifying  "  away,  at 
a  distance;"  it  is  used  both  of 
persons  and  things). 

Axe,  wakakwEt  ("crooked  stick  ;" 


from  the  radical  wak,  "crooked," 
and  the  radical  suffix  -dkw&t, 
"made  of  wood,  stick;"  -akwEt 
is  probably  from  radical  ak,  "of 
wood,  wood,"  with  suffix). 


B. 


Back,  opikwEn  ("his  back;"  o-, 
"his,"  and  radical  pikwEn, 
"back  "). 

Bad,  matci ;  ma'nate  (properly 
"ugly,  deformed,"  from  the  radi- 
cal mn'n,  with  verbal  suffix). 

Bad,  kawin  nicicin  ("not  good"). 

Bag,  mEskimut  (etymology?). 

Ball  (bullet)  anwi  (in  Nipissing  this 
word  has  the  more  primitive 
meaning,  "arrow"). 

Balsam  (Abies  balsamea), knindadKk 
(Cuoq  derives  the  corresponding 
Nipissing  word  ininandak  from 
the  radical  inin,  "  vrai,  naturel," 
and  the  radical  suffix  -andak,  ap- 
plied  to  the  "foliage  and  branches" 
of  evergreen  trees.  This  etymol- 
ogy is  a  good  one). 

Bark,  wanagEk  (in  Mississaga  this 
word  is  applied  to  all  barks  ex- 
cept birch  bark,  as  is  also  Cree 
wayakesk,  the  corresponding  word. 
In  Baraga's  Otcipwe  wanagek 
means  "  cedar  bark  "). 

Barley  (no  name  in  use). 

Barrel,  mukukua'sEk  (from  mukuk, 
"box,"  and  the  suffix  -seA;,  signi- 
fying "boxful"). 

Bass  (black),  acigEn  (Lacombe,  p. 
707,  attempts  a  rapprochement  of 
Otcipwe  achigan,  "bass,"  and 
ajigan,  "  sock,  foot- rag  ;  "  prob- 
ably from  the  shape  of  the  fish). 

Basswood  tree  (Tilia  Americana), 
wiko'pimic  (from  wikop,  "bass- 
wood,"  and  -mic,  suffix,  "tree;" 
the    radical    of    iclkop    is    kop, 
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"bast;"  wi-  is  probably  a  prefix 
of  the  third  person). 

Bat,  obukwEnii'dji  (the  Nipissing 
pakwanatcenjic  is  said  by  Cuoq  to 
be  a  contraction  of  pakwana  pine- 
cenjic,  "I'oiseau  incertain  qui  va 
au  hasard,"  the  radical  of  the  first 
part  being  pakwana,  "at  hazard, 
aimlessly."  The  corresponding 
Otclpwe  word  is  j)apdkwanadji, 
Cree  apakkwatis.  Cuoq's  etymol- 
ogy is  doubtful). 

Bead,  manitu'minis  ("seed  of  mys- 
terious origin;"  from  mdaitu, 
"something  mysterious,"  and 
minis,  "seed,  or  grain."  Mrs. 
Bolin  said  that  when  the  Indians 
first  saw  beads  they  held  them  to 
be  of  supernatural  origin.  See 
Com). 

Bean,  mickodlssimin  (possibly  from 
mickd  =  mi8ko,  "it  is  red  ;  "  odii, 
"  his  navel  ;  "  min,  "seed  ;  "  i  is 
Bindevocal). 

Bear,  miikwa  (etymology?). 

Bear,  Great  (constellation),  otclg 
(named  after  the  "fisher  "  or 
pecan,  otcig). 

Beard,  misa'kwodo'n  ("  he  has  hairs 
at  his  mouth  ;  "  from  the  radicals 
misak  [pi.  of  misi],  "hairs,"  and 
bdo'n,  "  his  mouth  "). 

Beat  {to  strike),  kap&kitE  (jpakitE., 
"he  strikes  ;  "  from  an  onomato- 
pcEic radical paA;,  "to strike  ;"  ka 
is  a  prefix.  See  Cuoq.  p.  135, 
note). 

Beautiful,  o'kwEno'djiwE  ;  kwEno'- 
djiwKn  ("it  is  beautiful  ;  "  from 
the  radical  kwEnddj,  expressing 
the  idea  of  "beautiful,  beauty  ;  " 
0-  is  prefix,  -IwE  suflix). 

Beaver,  amik  (etymology?). 

Bee,  amo  (etymology  ?j. 

Beehive,  amo  i'kamik ;  amo  wl'ka- 
mik  ("bee  house  ;"  fimd,  "bee," 
&udi  uV kamik,  "house"). 


Beech  tree,  acawe'mic  (from  dcawe', 
and  the  radical  suffix  -mic,  "tree;" 
in  Otcipwe  the  beechnut  is  called 
ajawemin.  The  tree  name  prob- 
ably comes  from  d'cawe',  "it  is 
angular,"  referring  to  its  nuts  or 
fruit). 

Beet,  miskotci's  ("red  turnip;" 
misko,  "it  is  red,"  and  tcis, 
"turnip  "). 

Bell,  giloiakBn  (-^•E«  is  instru- 
mental suffix  ;  the  radical  is  seen 
in  Cree  kitow,  "it  makes  a  sound. " 
Cuoq  says  Nipissing  kitotagan^= 
"any  instrument  that  makes  a 
noise  "). 

Birch  bark,  wigwEs  (etymology?). 

Birch-bark  canoe,  wigwES  (it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  wigwKS  of 
itself  signifies  "canoe,"  "tree," 
"bark"). 

Birch-bark  dish,  nockatcigEn  (this 
name  is  applied  to  a  birch  bark 
dish  used  in  winnowing  rice. 
In  Cuoq's  Nipissing  nockadjigKn 
means  a  "sieve."  The  word 
comes  from  nocka,  the  radical  of 
the  verb  nin  nockatcigE,  "I  win- 
now." Gkii  is  instrumental 
suffix,  here  =  "  dish  "). 

Birchtree,  wigwEs  (etymology?). 

Birch  tree,  wi'nisik  (in  Baraga's 
Otcipwe  and  Cuoq's  Nipissing  ■ 
winisik  means  a  "wild  cherry  ^ 
tree,"  "m^risier."  That  the 
Mississaga  signification  is  not  en- 
tirely arbitrary  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Cuoq  gives  as  a  deriva- 
tive of  wikicas,  "l)ouleau,"  the 
word  wikwasimij,  "cerisier"). 

Bird,  pine'ci  (diminutive  from  root 
pine). 

Black,  makatewE  ("it  is  black  ; " 
from  the  radical  mdkate,  "  black;" 
-WE  verbal  suffix). 

Blacksmith,  owiclo'-iya  (this  loan- 
word,   which    occurs    in  several 
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Algoukian  dialects,  is  borrowed 
from  the  Iroquois.  Cuoq  refers 
the  Nipissing  awictoia  to  the 
Iroquois  awictonni,  "ouvrier  en 
fer"). 

Blanket,  wapo'i-a'yEu  ("white 
skin ; "  from  the  radical  wdp  or 
wab,  "white,"  and  the  radical 
suffix -»ayE/i,  "skin." 

Block  {of  wood),  kusakuc  (probably 
from  root  cognate  with  Nipissing 
radical,  kick,  to  "cut"). 

Blood,  miskwi  (this  is  very  closely 
related  to  the  radical  miskwK,  or 
misko,  "red  "). 

Blue,  ocawaskwE  ("it  is  blue;"  a 
derivative  from  the  root  ocawE, 
"green  "). 

Bluebird,  dcawaskopine'ci  ("blue- 
bird;" bcawaako,  "blue,"  and 
pine'ci,  "bird"). 

Blueberry,  min  ;  min  (this  word, 
besides  the  special  signification  of 
"blueberry,"  has  also  the  gen- 
eral meaning  of  "fruit,  berry, 
grain,"  etc.) 

Board,  napakisEk  (from  the  root 
napak,  "flat,  flattened;"  -seA  is 
a  suffix  signifying  "  wood  in  a 
manufactured  state  "). 

Boat  (canoe),  tcima'n  (etymology  ?). 

Body,  ni-ia  ("my  body;"  rii-  is 
poss.  pref.  of  first  person  ;  the 
radical  is  la). 

Bone,  okEn  (o-  is  third  person  pre- 
fix ;  the  radical  is  kKn). 

Book,  masina'-igEn  (a  derivative  of 
the  radical  mdsmd,  "painted,  en- 
graved, written, "  etc. ,  through  the 
verb  mdsinu'igK,  "to  draw,  to 
write;"  -g'ETi is  instrumental  suf- 
fix. A  "book"  is  "that  upon 
which  something  is  drawn  or 
written  "). 

Bottle,  dmu'ate  (probably  this  and 
the  corresponding  omodai  of  Bar- 


aga's Otcipwe  are  but  derivatives 
of  the  French  bouteille,  through 
obute  or  obude). 

Bow,  mitigwa'b  (the  etymology  of 
this  word  is  uncertain  ;  the  first 
part  appears  to  be  mitig,  "stick, 
wood  "). 

Box,  mEkEk  (etymology?). 

Boy,  apino'tci  (i.  e.,  "child,"  q.  v  ). 

Boy  kwiwisens  (this  is  probably  a 
derivative  by  the  diminutive  -ens, 
of  a  form  kwVwis ;  of  which  ety- 
mology ?). 

Boy,  Skwi'wisis  (this  appears  to  be 
an  individual's  peculiar  pronun- 
ciation of  the  previous  word  ;  it 
was  so  pronounced  by  the  chiers 
niece). 

Branch  (of  tree),  atlkwEn  (the  rad- 
ical is  dtlk,  which  is  a  suffix  sig- 
nifying "wood,  tree,  stick;" 
-wE?i,  suffix). 

Bread,  pEkwe'cigEn  (tliis  word  is 
derived,  through  the  verb  pKkwe'- 
cigE,  "to  cut  pieces  off  anything 
with  a  knife,"  from  the  radical 
ptkwE,  "a  bit,  a  piece."  The  In- 
dians called  bread  pnkwe'cig'an, 
"that  from  which  pieces  are  cut 
off,"  because  they  first  saw  loaves 
of  bread  when  being  cut.  The 
suffix  -gEn  is  here  used  in  one  of 
its  widest  senses  =  "thing."  In 
Cree  pakkwejigan  has  the  mean- 
ing also  of  "bit,  morceau"). 

Bring,  nin  pito'n  ("I  bring;"  the 
radical  isp*=  "come  "). 

Brother  ni'djiki'wE  ("he  is  my 
friend;"  from?a  "my," and  djlkV- 
WE,  "he  is  friend  ; "  the  radical  is 
dfi,  "friend"). 

Brother  {elder),  nissa'yE  ("my 
elder  brother;"  m="my;" 
the  radical  is  sd'y%,  "elder  bro- 
ther"). 

Brother  (younger),  nisse'mE  ("my 
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younger  brother  ;  "  m=  "my  ;  " 
the  radical  is  se'rrm,  "younger 
brother"). 

Brother-in-law,  ni'ta  ("my brother- 
in-law  ;"  nt="my;"  the  radi- 
cal is  ta,  "  brother  -  in  -  law, 
friend  "). 

Bullet,  anwi  (see  Ball). 

Bullfrog,  pEpika  diade  (this  seems 
to  signify  "  flea  frog,"  from pKpik, 
"  flea,"  and  dz«.de,  "frog."  Cuoq 
gives  for  "toad,"  in  Nipissing, 
papikomukaki  and  papikotanende, 
of  like  signification.     See  Toad). 

Bulrush,  EndkEHEck  ("mat  plant ;" 
from  'EnSkKn,  "a  mat,"  and  the 
radical  suffix  -Kck,  "plant;"  so 
called  because  used  to  make 
mats). 

Burdock,  dsakatabawEg  ("sticky 
thing."  The  first  part  of  this 
■word  is  probably  misheard  for 
hosak.  Compare  Otcipwe  bassako- 
nindjin,  "my  hands  are  sticky  "). 

Butterfly,  mamangwE (etymology?). 

Button,  bEtn  (the  English  word 
"button"). 


Cake,  pEkwe'cikons  ("little  loaf ;  " 
•bns  is  diminutive  suffix.  See 
Bread). 

Calf,  pi'djikins  ("little  cow  ;  "  -ins 
is  diminutive  suffix). 

Canary-bird,  osa'wEping'ci  (from 
osa'w^,  "  it  is  yellow,"  and ptnc'd, 
"bird") 

Canoe,  otcima'n  ("his  canoe;"  d- 
is  third  person  prefix). 

Canoe  (birc/i-bark),  wlgwEs  (ety- 
mology ?). 

Carrot,  osa'wEtci's  (from  osh'wJL, 
"It  is  yellow,"  and  tclg,  "tur- 
nip"). 


Cat,  kadjEkEns  (probably  "the  lit 
tie  glutton;"  compare  Nipissing 
knjake,  "to  eat  gluttonously;" 
-ns  diminutive  suffix). 

Caterpillar,  mEsons  (see  Nettle). 

Cedar  (Thuia  oecidentalis) ,  ki'jik 
(etymology?). 

Cherry,  okwa'min  (probably  "mag- 
got fruit;"  from  okwa',  "mag- 
got," and  min,  "fruit "). 

Cherry  tree  (black),  okwa'mic  (-mtc 
is  a  suffix  denoting  ' '  tree,  shrub"). 

Cherry  (  Choke-),  (see  Choke-cherry). 

Chickadee  (Parus  airieapillus),  gi'd- 
jikong'ci  (the  corresponding  Ni- 
pissing word  is  kitcikitcikanecinjic, 
and  kitci  is  reduplicated). 

Chief  6'kima'  (etymology  ?). 

Chief  (great),  gitci  6'kima'. 

Chief  (little),  6'kima'ns  (-ns  is  a  di- 
minutive suffix). 

Child,  a'bino'dji;  Ji'pinotci  (Cuoq 
derives  the  corresponding  Nipis- 
sing term  abinotcenj,  through  an 
obsolete  form,  abenbtc,  from  the 
root  afte,  "man."  He  states,  also, 
that  while  word  abinotcenj  is  ap- 
plied to  a  child  [of  either  sex]  be- 
low the  age  of  puberty,  abenotc 
was  restricted  to  the  meaning  of 
"male  child."  It  is  interesting 
to  find  the  Mississagas  using  a'ln- 
nb'tci  for  "boy."  Cuoq's  ety- 
mology of  the  word  is  open  to 
some  doubt). 

Chimney,  po'towadjikEn  (derived 
from  the  radical  jjd7(?«)a,  "to  make 
a  fire  ; "  -kKn  is  instrumental  suf- 
fix. The  corresponding  terms  in 
Otcipwe  and  Nipissing  are  boda- 
wan,  potawagan). 

Chin,  otamikEn  ("his  jaw;"  5-  is 
third  person  prefix ;  the  radical 
is  tam%kE.n,  "jaw,"  in  which  the 
radical  -k^n,  "bone,"  is  probably 
contained). 
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Chipmunk,  ogwiaggwis ;  gltc-og- 
gwlnggwis  {gitc  ==  "large  "). 

Chisel,  6ckEn  (literally  "  horn,"  out 
of  which  material  "chisels"  were 
made). 

Choke-cherry,  osesEwa'min  (etymol- 
ogy? Baraga  has  sissawemin, 
"a  kind  of  wild  cherry;"  the 
last  component  is  min,  "fruit ") . 

Churth,  anEmi'ami'kamik  ("wor- 
ship house  ; "  from  the  radicals 
a'nE.mi,  "worship,"  and  wi'kamik, 
"  house"). 

City,  gitci  oda'nE  ("great  town  "). 

Clam,  assens ;  essens  (diminutive 
from  the  radical  es,  as,  "oyster, 
shell,"  with  the  suffix  -ens). 

Claw,  dckoncig  ("  his  claws  ; "  from 
the  radical  ckSnc,  " cX&yi ,  nail"). 

Clay,  wa'bigEn  (probably  from  the 
root  wab,  "white,"  with  the  suf- 
fix of  agent,  -g^n). 

Cloth,  maaitowa'gin  (literally 
"mysterious  skin,"  or  "skin  of 
supernatural  origin  ; "  from  man- 
ltd,  "mysterious,  supernatural," 
and  radical  suffix  -wa'gin,  "the 
skin  of  a  large  animal."  The  In- 
dians gave  this  name  to  the  cloth 
which  they  obtained  from  the 
Europeans.  Compare  the  word 
for  "bead  "). 

Cloth  {gray),  wa'bigin  (from  the 
radical  wub,  "white,"  and  the 
radical  suffix  -wa'gin,  "skin  "). 

Cloth  (red)  miskwa'gin  (from  the 
radical  misk-,  "red,"  and  the 
radical  suffix  -wa'gin,  "  skin  "). 

Cloth  {white),  wapiski'gin  (from 
wapiskv.,  "it  is  white,"  and  the 
radical  suffix  -wa'gin,  "skin  "). 

Cloud,  anakwEt  ("it  is  cloudy"). 

Coal  (a),  EkEkadjE  (etymology?). 

Coal  oil,  pi' mite  ("  grease  "). 

Cold,  ki'ziuE  ("  it  is  cold  "). 

Comb,  pin6kwEn  (Cuoq  thinks  that 


the  corresponding  Nipissing  pin- 
akwan,  signifies  literally  "abat- 
poux,"  from  the  roots  pin,  "to 
fall,"  and  ikica,  "louse."  This 
derivation  is  very  doubtful.  La- 
combe  connects  the  Cree  pinahik- 
kwan,  "comb,"  with  the  radical 
pin,  "  tomber  en  pieces,  etre 
menu,  fin,"  which  seems  more 
reasonable). 

Come,  undas  ("  [come]  here  ;"  prob- 
ably the  same  as  the  Nipissing 
ondaje,  "here,"  which  is  derived 
by  Cuoq  from  oom,  "ce,  ceci," 
and  daje  =  taje,  a  local  adverb. 
If  this  etymology  be  correct,  the 
un-  of  tiie  Mississaga  is  more 
primitive  than  the  on-  of  the  Ni- 
pissing word). 

Cook,  tcibdkwE  ("he  cooks;"  "he 
makes  ready  for  eating  "). 

Copper,  6'sawa'bik  ("  yellow 
metal  ;"  from  dsic'wK,  "  it  is  yel- 
low," and  the  radical  suffix 
•wii'bik,  "metal,  mineral"). 

Corn,  mEnda'min  (probably  "grain 
of  mysterious  origin,"  mKnda 
being  possibly  a  disguised  form 
of  mdalto.  Cuoq  derives  the 
Nipissing  mandamin  from  the 
radicals mantZa,  "admirable,  mer- 
veilleux,"  and  min,  "grain  "). 

Com  soup,  mEnda'mlna'bo  (the 
root  suffix  -d'bo  signifies  "liquor, 
liquid  "). 

Cow,  ekwa  pi'djiki  ("  woman  ox  "). 

Cranberry,  mEskegamin  ("marsh- 
berry;"  from  inEskeg,  "swamp, 
marsh,"  and  min,  "fruit,  berry." 
The  etymological  meaning  recalls 
the  dialectic  English  "fen-berry  " 
for  the  same  fruit). 

Crane,  sEsa'gi  (etymology?). 

Cravat,  nabikwa'gEn  (this  word 
properly  signifies  "anything  worn 
on,  or  suspended  from,  the  neck." 
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The  radicals  are  ntibl,  "suspended, 
hanging  from, "  and  ■kwii'gKn,  suf- 
flx="neck"). 

Crawfish,  acagaci ;  ocagaci  (this 
word  is  probably  derived  from 
the  adverb  radical  dcE,  "back- 
wards," through  the  word  deagE, 
"to  move  backwards."  This 
calls  to  mind  the  famous  French 
definition  of  the  crustacean). 

Crayon  (colored),  aticIgEn  {-gKU 
is  instrumental  suffix ;  compare 
Otcipwe  adissigon,  "dye-stuff;" 
Cree  atisigan,  "teindre,"  and 
atisuw,  "  il  est  teint "). 

Crayon  box,  miikukESEg  (see  Bar- 
ret). 

Creek,  si'bic  (derived  from  slbi  or 
»ipi,  "river;"  -ie  is  a  diminutive 
suffix  with  somewhat  of  a  deteri- 
orative force). 

Crow,  ondek  (etymology?). 

Currants  (black  icild),  amik6min<lk 
("  beaver's  berries  ;  "  from  a?«i^•, 
"beaver,"  and  7inn.  "berry;" 
-uk  is  plural  suffix.  The  currants 
are  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
the  beavers  like  the  berries). 


D. 

Dance,  nimi  ("he  dances;"  from 
the  radical  nim,  which  expresses 
the  idea  in  "  to  dance  "). 

Dance  (fire),  wfi'bEnung  (?). 

Daughter,  ninta'n  ("my daughter;" 
from  nint  =  nin,  "my,"  and  the 
radical  an,  "daughter."  In  Ni- 
pissing  the  diminutive  -anis  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  a«.  In 
Otcipwe,  according  to  Baraga, 
the  primitive  an  occurs  only  in 
the  third  person  odanan,  "his 
grown-up  daugliter,"  the  word 
used  with  the  first  person  being 


nindaniss.      The    Mississaga    of 
Skugog  has  the  older  form). 

Daughter-in-law,  nissim  ("my 
daughter-in-law;"  nl,  "my," 
and  radical  sim,  "daughter-in- 
law"). 

Day,  gi'jik  (properly  the  time  dur- 
ing which  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon      Etymology?). 

Day,  gi'cigEt  ("it  is  day;"  -E<  is 
verbal  suffix). 

Deaf,  ka'kibi'ci  ("the  ears  are  stop- 
ped ;"  h'l-,  verbal  prefix  ;  kib,  radi- 
cal signifying  "shut,  closed,"  and 
cl  radical  suffix  =:  "ear"). 

Death,  nibo'win  (formed  from  the 
radical  nlbo',  "to  die,"  with  the 
suffix  -icin,  "state,  condition," 
used  to  form  abstract  nouns  from 
neuter  verbs). 

Deer,  wa'wacga'ci;  wawasgwez 
(etymology?). 

Deer    tallow,    maskEwadji    pi'mitS 
("  frozen  grease  ;  "   from.  mdskE.- 
wddjK,  "  it  is  frozen, "  and  jn'mite,        - 
"grease;"    mdikEwddJK   is   from     A 
the  radical  mdskE,  "  stiff",  firm  ").     ■ 

Deluge,  kimockaonk  (with  this  ex- 
pression the  word  d'ki  is  gener- 
ally understood,  the  meaning 
being  "the  water  has  risen  above, 
or  covers  the  earth  ;  "  kl-  is  a 
verbal  affix,  properly  relating  to 
the  "past,"  and  the  mdical  is 
mockan,  "the  water  keeps  ris- 
ing;" from  the  more  primitive 
mockE,  "to  rise;"  -onk  is  local 
suffix).  J 

Devil,  matcl  manitu  ("bad  super-        j 
natural  being  ;  "  mdtci,  "  bad  "). 

Detil,  madji  mEnidu  (a  variation 
of  pronunciation  of  the  previous 
word). 

Dies,  nlpo'. 

"Dipper"  (the),  otclg  ;  6'tcig  (" the 
fisher  or  pekan  "). 
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Duh  {for  winnowing),  nockatcigEn 
(-grE/i  is  iDStrumental  suffix  ;  the 
radical  is  nock^,  "to  winnow, 
to  sieve")- 

Dive  («.).  kikEok  ("he  dived;" 
kl  is  verbal  tense  prefix ;  the 
radical  is  kKo'kl,  "to  dive  "). 

Diver  {species  of  waterfowl),  cfngi- 
bls  (etymology  ?). 

Dog,  animu'c  (a  diminutive  of  the 
radical  dnim  now  obsolete  in 
Mississaga,  but  still  subsisting  in 
Nipissing  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
and  also  found  in  some  of  the 
eastern  Algonkian  dialects.  The 
Cree  retains  the  word  in  the  form 
atim). 

Door,  ickw<5ndEm  (this  seems  to  be 
a  derivative  from  the  root  ick- 
wand,  wliich  still  survives,  beside 
ickwandem,  in  Nipissing,  with  the 
sense  of  "door"). 

Drink  (v.),  minikwE. 

Drum,  tawe'gEn  (etymology?). 

Drum,  mitikwa'kik  ("wooden 
kettle;"  from  mitik-,  "wood," 
and  a'kik,  "kettle."  Compare 
Cree  mistikwaskik). 

Duck,  cTcip  (in  some  Algonkian 
dialects  this  word  seems  to  mean 
"waterfowl"  in  general.  It  is 
probably  of  onomatopoeic  ori- 
gin). 

Duck  {black),  ani'nicip  (derived 
from  aril'nl  or  iiii'm,  and  clcip, 
"duck."  Cuoq  derives  the  cor- 
responding Nipissing  tninieib 
from  ini/i,  "vrai,  par  excellence, " 
and  cicib,  "duck."  The  word 
signifies,  therefore,  "  the  duck  "). 

Dumb,  kawin  ki'gltossi  ("he  is 
dumb,"  literally  "he  does  not 
speak  ; "  from  kai/m,  "  not,"  the 
radical  kigito,  ' '  to  speak, ' '  and  -st, 
negative  suffix). 

Dying,  nibo'  ('  •  he  is  dying  "). 


E. 


Eagle,  migi'zi  ;  migi'ssi  (this  word 
seems  to  terminate  in  the  suffix 
-si  =  "bird."  The  signification 
may  be  "the  fighting  bird." 
Compare  Otcipwe  nin  migas,  "I 
fight"). 

Eagle  {bald-headed),  ami'gigikwani 
(etymology?). 

Ear,  nita'wEk  ("my  ear;"  m-  = 
"my;"  the  radical  is  td'wEk, 
"ear,"  perhaps  connected  with 
Nipissing  idwK,  "it  is  open  "). 

Ear  of  corn  {an),  pa'djikwa'tik  mEn- 
da'min  (literally  "one  ear,  or 
spike  of  corn  ;  "  from  pd/djik^= 
2)e'cik,  "one,"  and  -wn'tik,  radical 
suffix  signifying  "plant,  stick," 
and  nvE.nd/i'min,  "corn"). 

Early,  gi'gicEp  ("early  in  the 
morning  ; "  the  word  contains  the 
radical  cEp  =  "this  morning  "). 

Earring,  na'bicabicEn  (a  derivative 
from  the  radical  nd'bi,  "hanging, 
suspended,"  and  the  radical  suf- 
fix -ce,  "ear,"  with  a  suffix.  The 
Nipissing  has  a  simpler  form,  na- 
biceon;  the  Otcipwe  is  nabis/iebi- 
son). 

Earth  {terra  et  solus),  ake  ;  aki. 

Eat  {v.),  mi'djin. 

Eclipse  {of  sun  or  moon),  nibo'ki'zis 
("the  star  is  dead  "). 

Eclipse,  ago'ciiEgwi'wE  (etymol- 
ogy? But  the  radical  is  probably 
agujoc  =  "cover".  Compare 
Otcipwe  agawateshkawa,  "I  cover 
him  with  my  shadow"). 

Eel,  pimi'sT  (possibly  so  named  from 
the  "oil"  extracted  from  this 
fish  :  compare pH'mite,  "grease"). 

Egg,  wa'wE  (a  rapprochement  be- 
tween Cree  wdwi,  "egg,"  and 
wawiy,  "  round"  =  Nipissing  wa- 
wiie,  seems  possible). 
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Egg,  wa'wEn  (this  word  is  properly 
the  plural  of  a  root  M)a?c.  Iq  Mis- 
sissaga  both  this  and  the  form 
via'wR,  resembling  Cree  wawi,  are 
in  use.  The  Nipissing  has  the 
form  wa%c.  In  Otcipwe  only  the 
plural  form,  toaican,  is  in  use,  but 
in  the  singular  sense). 

Eggs,  wa'wKnEn  (this  is  an  ex- 
tended plural  to  the  word  wa'wRn, 
itself  a  plural.  The  Otcipwe  has 
toawanon.  This  recalls  such  plu- 
rals as  "  cherubims  "  in  English). 

Eggshell,  okEnawE  (this  word  seems 
to  be  composed  of  okkn,  "its 
bone, "  and  w^j'tcE.  "egg."  Com- 
pare the  Cree  icawioskan,  ' '  egg- 
shell "). 

Egg  (white  of),  wa'pawEn  (from 
the  radical  wap  or  wdb,  "white," 
and  «J(y'we«,  "egg"). 

Egg  (yolk  of),  miskwa'wEn  (from 
the  radical  miskic-,  "red,"  and 
v}a'wE7i,  "egg"). 

Egg  yolk,  omiskEswa'  (this  word 
was  heard  only  once  ;  it  is  another 
derivative  from  the  same  root, 
the  o-  being  pronominal). 

Eight,  icwaswi ;  cw&swi  (there  ap- 
pears in  Otcipwe  another  form, 
nishwusswi,  which  helps  to  ex- 
plain this  word.  The  first  com- 
ponent appears  to  be  niswi, 
"three,"  which,  in  composition, 
can  assume  the  forms,  nito  or 
nisw ;  the  suffix  is  -aswl.  Accord- 
ing to  Cuoq  this  last,  which  prop- 
erly signiiles  "number"  in  the 
general  sense,  has  in  the  com- 
pound numerals  the  meaning 
"five,"  the  number  par  excel- 
lence.   "  Eight  "  would  be  3 -f  5). 

Eighty,  icwasi  mila'uE  ;  cwa'sl  mi- 
ta'nE  ( "  eight  tens ;  "  miUVnv.  = 
French  "dizaine"). 

EUc,  atik  (etymology  ?). 


JS^iA,  mice'wE  (etymology?). 

Elk'i  hide,  acka'tayo  (from  the  rad-     «• 
ical  ack,  "green,  raw,  not  dry,"    fl 
and    the    radical    suffix    -d'tayo, 
which    properly    signifies    "the 
raw  hide  of  any  animal"). 

Elm,  Enib  (etymology?). 

Elm  bark,  wEsangu  (etymology?). 

End  (of  earth),  a'ki  kickog  ("the 
earth  the  end ;"  from  akt,  "  earth, " 
and  kickog,  "end."  Kickog  seems 
a  syncopated  form  corresponding 
to  the  Otcipwe  gi-ishkwa.  The  end 
of  the  earth  in  Baraga's  Otcipwe 
is  gi-ishkvoa-akiwan.  See  After- 
noon). 

Englishman,  cagEnoc  (Cuoq  consid- 
ers that  all  the  Algonkian  cognates 
of  this  word  are,  like  the  Nipis- 
sing  aganeca,  corruptions  of  the 
French  anglais.  In  support  of 
his  contention  he  cites  the  fact 
that  the  Nipissings  formerly  said 
angaleca  instead  of  the  present 
aganeca.  Mrs.  Bolin  thought  that 
the  Mississaga  word  meant  "sail 
around  the  world."  The  corre- 
sponding terms  in  Otcipwe  and 
Cree  are  jaganash  and  akayas- 
siw). 

Enough,  ml-id  minik  (this  appears 
to  be  tautological.  In  Otcipwe, 
"enough"  is  mi  iw  or  mi  minik. 
Mi  seems  to  be  an  assertive  parti- 
cle, and  minik  an  adverb  = 
"  enough  "). 

Eoening,  onaguci ;  onaguc  (etymol- 
ogy? Cuoq  endeavors  to  con- 
nect the  Xipissing  onagoc  with 
anangoc,  "star;"  "evening" 
being  the  time  when  the 
"stars"  begin  to  come  out. 
This  is,  however,  a  little  far- 
fetched. The  word  is  probably 
connected  with  -onago,  a  suffix  of 
past  time.  Comp&re  Cree  otdkusin. 
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"it  is  evening,"  from  otak,  "en 

arriere  "). 
Eye,  nickinjikun  ("my  eyes  ;"   ??i- 

is  possessive  prefix  and  -un  plural 

suffix,  the  radical   being  ckinjik, 

"eye"). 
Eyes  (jny),  .nickg'sikun   (tliis  form 

of  the  word  was  heard  once). 


F. 


i^'ace,  otanggwi  ("his  face;"  o- is 
pronominal,  the  radical  is  tdtig- 
gm). 

Fall  (autumn),  tagwa'gl.  (Perhaps 
from  radical  taka,  "cool.") 

Fall  {autumn),  tagwa'dji  (this  was 
once  heard  from  an  Indian). 

^'Faeries,"  mid§wi'dji (derived from 
midem,  "to  be  a  medicine  man," 
and  the  suffix  -djl.  Wliat  the  In- 
dian meant  by  "faeries"  is  not 
exactly  clear). 

Far  off,  wa'ssE  ;  gwEnagwa  (ety- 
mology?). 

Farm,  gi'tigKn  ("field,  planted"). 

Farmer,  giiigE-wini'ni  (from  gi'HgE, 
"he  plants,"  and  irii'nl,  "man  ;" 
-w-  is  an  auxiliary  connective  let- 
ter). 

Fat,  wi'ninii'  ("he  is  fat;"  from 
the  radical  wi'nin,  "fat,  grease," 
which  may  be  connected  with 
the  primitive  root  win,  "  mar- 
row ;"  the  -u  is  verbal  suffix). 

Father,  obi  ("my  father;"  n-  is 
prefix  of  first  person,  the  radical 
being  os,  the  literal  signification 
of  which  is  not  apparent). 

Father,  teig  (this  is  a  child's  word). 

Father,  no'sinan  ("our  father," 
used  by  children  of  the  same 
parent ;  the  radical  is  os,  the  rest, 
prefix  and  suffix,  signifying 
"our"). 

Fatheri  0«r),KitcI  manitu(the  Lord's 


Prayer  begins,  Ki(ci  mdnitu  irpe- 
mink,  literally,  "Great  supernat- 
ural being  up  above  "). 
Father-in-law,  nissinis  ("my  father- 
in-law;"  ni-  is  pronominal,  the 
radical  being  sinis). 
Feather,  mi^wEu  (etymology?). 

Fence,  mi'djikEu  ;  mi'tcikEn  (-kKn 
seems  to  be  suffix.  Cuoq  inclines 
to  derive  the  Nipissing  mitcikan 
from  mitci,  which  translates  the 
a  meme  in  such  expressions  as  "o 
imme  la  terre,"  because  the  pieces 
of  wood  which  compose  the 
"fence"  are  "planlees  horizon- 
talement  a  meme  la  terre."  This 
is  very  doubtful). 

Field,  gi'tigEn  ("it  is  planted;" 
^tomnin  gl'dgK,  "I plant,  put  in 
the  ground  ;"  -gKn,  suffix). 

Fifty,  na'nEmila'nE  ("five  tens;" 
from  7irt'/i  E«,  "five,  "and  mite'wE). 

File,  sisiboJjigEn  ("that  with 
which  one  sharpens  ;  "  the  radi- 
cal is  sidbodj,  which  expresses  the 
idea  "to  sharpen;''  gEti  is  in- 
strumental suffix). 

Fine  (adj.),  minu  ;  mino. 

Fine  day,  minu  gi'cigEt  ("it  is  a 
fine  day;  the  weather  is  fine"). 

Fire,  iskltu'k  (this  word  differs 
somewhat  from  the  Nipissing 
ickote  and  the  Otcipwe  ishkote, 
but  is  evidently  from  the  same 
radical). 

Fire  dance,  wa'bunk  (?). 

Fire,  nin  po'towe  ("1  build  a 
fire"). 

Fireflies,  wa'watasiwEg  (-wKg  is 
plural  suffix.  Cuoq  would  derive 
the  l!iipisa\Dg  wawatasi,  "firefly," 
from  the  verb  wawate,  "il  fait  des 
Eclairs,"  which  leads  back  to  the 
more  primitive  root  wate,  "  a  flash 
of  light  in  the  darkness."  Tlie 
-si  in  this  word  is  a  radical  suffix 
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signifying  "bird,  or  flying  crea- 
ture." So  the  literal  meaning  of 
tm'watasl'  would  seem  to  be  "it- 
makes-flashes  flying  creature  "). 

Fireplace,  po'towadjikEn  (derived 
through  the  verb  polowddj,  from 
the  radical  verb  ()u>i)  po'towe,  "I 
make  a  fire ; "  -kEn  is  suffix  of 
instrumentality.  The  Nipissing 
and  Otclpwe  have  the  simpler 
forms  potdwaii  and  bodawan). 

Mr  tree,  cingo'b  (etymology?). 

Firewood,  mi'ci. 

FisTier  (Maries  Canadensis),  odjig  ; 
otcig  ;  otcig  (in  Canadian  French 
pekan). 

Fish  hook,  miglskEn  (this  word  is 
probably  from  a  radical  ml'gis, 
the  signification  of  which  is  un- 
certain ;  -kEn  is  instrumental 
suffix). 

Fishing  line,  otadjiko'kEn  (properly 
a  "trolling  line  ;  "  derived  from 
the  verb  nin  otddjiko' kE,  "I  fish 
with  a  troUing-line,"  which  from 
the  roots  seen  in  Otclpwe  adjig- 
teada/i,  "I  catch  it  with  a  hook;" 
Nipissing  koke,  "pecher  a  la 
ligne"). 

Fishing  net,  ESEb  (Lacombe  derives 
the  cognate  Cree  ayapiy  from 
ayak,  "quantite,  succession, 
grand  nombre,  succession  d'ob- 
jets"). 

Fishing  rod,  wa'wabEnEbEnak  (de- 
rived from  the  verb  Mrt'wa6E«E'iE, 
"to  fish,"  and  the  radical  suffix 
ak,  "something  of  wood,  a 
stick  "), 

Fish  spear,  onit. 

Fioe,  na'nEn  (etymology?)'. 

Flesh,  wi'-iy&s  ("his  flesh;"  wi- 
is  a  rarely  used  pronominal  pre- 
fix of  the  third  person  ;  the  radi- 
cal  is  t-yns). 

FLour,   na'pane'  (this   word  is  the 


form  which  the  French  lafarine 
has  assumed  in  Mlssissaga.  The 
Nipissing  has  napanin,  which, 
however,  is  used  only  in  the 
plural  form  napaninak.  Cuoq 
says  that  in  the  old  manuscripts 
of  the  missionaries  the  form  la 
farinak,  which  clinches  the  ety- 
mology, is  found). 

Fly  {house),  o'dji. 

Foot,  nize'tE  ("my  foot;"  the 
radical  is  zet). 

Forty,  ni'mita'nE  ("four  tens;" 
from  nl'win,  "four,"  which  in 
composition  sometimes  assumes 
the  form  ni,  and  mitd'nE,  "ten, 
dizaine  "). 

Four,  ni'win  (etymology  ?). 

Fox  bird,  a'nEk  ;  anfik. 

Fox,  wagu'c :  wagwu'c  (etymol- 
ogy? Possibly  a  diminutive 
from  a  root  wag,  by  the  suffix  -uc). 

Frenchman,  wamitigu'cl  (the  ety- 
mology of  this  word  is  uncertain. 
Mrs.  Bolin  thought  that  it  meant 
"  he  carries  a  trunk  or  box,"  and 
stated  that  it  was  evidently  given 
to  the  early  French  traders.  This 
derivation  would  make  the  radi 
cal  of  the  word  the  same  as 
the  Nipissing  mitikowac,  "box, 
trunk,"  composed  of  mitik, 
"wood,"  and  wac,  "hollow." 
Another  etymology  makes  the 
word  signify  "boat  builders." 
The  Cree  is  wemistikojiw ;  the 
prefix  wa-  =  "he  who"). 

Friend,  niia  ("my  friend;"  the 
radical  is  tu,  "friend,  brother-in- 
law"). 

Frog,  omukBkl  (etymology?  Pos- 
sibly the  word  is  the  same  as  the 
Narragansett  omuckakee,  "it  is 
bare,  or  hairless."  Cuoq  consid- 
ers the  Nipissing 07n<zA;a^t  to  be  of 
onomatopoeic  crigin). 
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Frying  pan,  sasEko'kwEii  (etymol- 
og}'  ?  The  corresponding  verb  is 
nin  sdsEko'kwE,  "1  fry."  The 
Otcipwe  word  is  sussakokwadji- 
gan,  Nipissing  sasekokwan,  Cree 
gaseskikkican.  These  words  seem 
to  contain  the  radical  sdiK,  which 
probably  denotes  the  noise  made 
in  frying.  Cuoq  gives  as  the  rad- 
ical of  the  Nipissing  sasikan, 
"what  is  left  oflard  after  melting," 
aasi,  which  he  considers  onoma- 
topceic.  Compare  also  the  Cree 
sasipiraew,  ' '  he  reduces  to  grease 
by  boiling  "). 

Full,  m6ckinE  ("it  is  filled  "). 


G.  , 

Gate,  nasakwEnigEn  (probably 
"that which  is  opened,"  or  "that 
by  which  one  enters."  Compare 
Otcipwe  nassakonan,  "  I  open  it ;" 
-gs7i  is  instrumental  suffix.  For 
"gate"  Wilson  gives  ishqudun- 
dam,  i.  e.,  "door  "). 

Gather,  nin  mawEndjiE  ("I  gather 
together;"  the  radical  is  md- 
WTLnd). 

Ghost,  o'tcitc6g  ("his  soul  or 
spirit ; "  the  radical  is  tcilcog. 
The  corresponding  words  in  Ot- 
cipwe and  Nipissing  are  otchitch- 
dgwan  and  otcitcagocan.  The  rad- 
ical of  the  latter,  tcitcagoc,  is,  as 
Cuoq  hints,  a  diminutive  of  teit- 
eag,  a  radical  formerly  in  use  and 
corresponding  to  the  Mississaga. 
In  Cree  the  word  for  "soul, 
spirit,"  is  atchdk,  evidently  from 
a  like  primitive  root,  the  more 
remote  signification  of  which  is 
uncertain). 

Giant  {mythical  cannibal),  windigu  ; 
wendigo. 


Girl,  ekwa'sis  (diminutive  of  ekwd, 

"  woman  "). 
Girl,  ekwa'sens  (diminutive  of  eAwa, 

"  woman  "). 
Girl,  ekwe'sens  (diminutive  ofekwe, 
"woman  "). 

(These  three  words  are  all  deriva- 
tives from  the  same  radical,  ekwd 
or  ekice,  by  the  diminutive  suffixes 
-sis,  -sens). 
Give  (to),  mic  ;  mic. 
Glad,    nin    bapina'ndEm    ("I    am 
glad."    The  word  is  derived  from 
the  radical  bap,  "to  laugh,"  and 
the  verb  seen  in  Otcipwe,  nindi- 
nandam,    "I  think;"    so  that  it 
literally  signifies  "I  laugh  think- 
ing"). 
Glove,  mindjika'wEn  (etymology? 
Perhaps  the  first   component    is 
mindji,  "tied,  bound"). 
Go,  ma'djE  ("he  goes  away"). 
God,   kiici  manitii   ("great  super- 
natural being"). 
God,  kitce  manitu. 
God,  kitci  mEnidii. 
God,  gicemmanitu   (the  last  three 
are  variants  in  pronunciation  of 
the  first). 
God  (see  Saviour). 
Gold,  osaco'niE  ("yellow  money ;  " 
derived  from  osd'wE,  "it  is  yel- 
low,"  and  co'nm,    "  inoney,  sil- 
ver"). 
Good,  onlcicin  ("it  is  good;"   the 
radical  is  nic  ;  o-  is  pronominal 
prefix,  and  -in  is  verbal  suffix). 
Good,  onicece  ( "  he  is  good.  *  *  See  the 

previous  word). 
Goose,  obicke'si  (this  corresponds  to 
the  uhpishekese  wawa  of  Wilson. 
Baraga  has  obijashkessi,  "a  kind 
of  gray  wild  goose"). 
Goose  (wild),  nika'  (etymology?) 
Gooseberry,  cabo'min  ("the piercing 
fruit,"  so  called  from  its  spines. 
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The  radicals  are  cdbo,  "  piercing 
through,"  andmirt,  "  fruit  berry." 
The  German  Stachelbeere  offers  it- 
self for  comparison.  One  of  the 
Indians  at  Skugog  said  that  the 
■word  meant  "look-through  fruit," 
probably  a  "folk-etymology"). 

Grandfather,  ni'misso'mis  ("my 
grandfather  ;  "  the  radical  is  7nis- 
ad'mis  ;  the  Cree  has  nimusom  ; 
-18  is  suffix). 

Gra«(?wo</i€r,nok6'mis(  "my  grand- 
mother;" the  radical  is  oko' mis, 
which  seems  related  to  misso'mis, 
"grandfather."     Cree  n'okkum). 

Orape,  cawe'miu  ("the  sweet 
fruit."  This  is  the  etymology  of 
Cuoq,  who  derives  the  Xipissing 
cowimin  from  the  radicals  co, 
which  expresses  the  idea  of  sweet- 
ness, and  min,  "fruit."  The  Ot- 
cipwe  'vioT&jomin,  "grape,"  con- 
firms this  etymology). 

Grass,  mancEck  (properly  "hay  ;  " 
from  a  radical  mane,  and  the  suf- 
fix radical  -EcA;,  "plant,  herb"). 

Gravy  (_j)ork),  koku'cmiie'  ("pig- 
grease;"  from  koku'e,  "pig," 
B^ndpimite,  "grease"). 

Grease,  pi'mitg'  (properly,  "it  is 
greasy  ; "  the  Cree  preserves  the 
radical  pimiy,  "graisse,  hulle, 
suif"). 

Great,  gltci ;  kilci ;  kitce  ;  gitce. 

Great,  mi'tce  ;  mi'lci. 

Great  -  grandfather,  nlngltcini'mis- 
so'mis  (literally  "my  great  my 
grandfather;"  nin,  "my,"  gitcl, 
"great,"  and  ni'misso'mis,  "my 
grandfather."  An  exactly  simi- 
lar word  exists  in  Xipissing. 
Since  in  Otcipwe  we  find  an  en- 
tirely different  word,  nindanike- 
nimiahomis,  also  in  Nipissing, 
nindanikenimicomis,  formed  by 
the  use  of  the  radical  anike,  which 


expresses  the  idea  of  "succession, 
series,"  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
suspect  French  or  English  influ- 
ence in  the  case  of  the  Mississaga 
word  and  its  Nipissing  corre- 
spondent. The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  word  for  "  great 
grandmother"). 

Great  grandmotlier,  ningitci  noko'- 
mis  ("  my  great  my  grand- 
mother;"  nin,  gitci,  noko'mis.  See 
the  previous  word). 

Green,  miskwa  (properly,  "it  is 
red  "). 

Gull,  gaydck  (etymology?). 

Gull  (young),  gayockdns  (-ons  is  a 
diminutive  suffix). 

Gun,  packi'sikEn  (from  the  radical 
pack,"  to  burst,  explode, "  through 
the  verb  packlsi,  "  to  shoot,"  and 
the  instrumental  suffix  -ksn  ;  the 
word  seems  to  signify  "the  burst- 
ing or  exploding  thing  with  which 
one  shoots"). 


H. 


Hair,  niminisis  ("my  hair;"  the 
radical  is  minisis). 

Hammer,  pEkiiigEn  ("  that  with 
which  one  strikes  ;"  from  the  r&d- 
ica\2)KkitK,  "to  strike,"  with  the 
instrumental  suffix  -gEu). 

Hand,  niulndji ;  ning'ndji  ("my 
hand  ;  "  the  radical  is  nindj  or 
nendj). 

Hand  (left),  nInnEmEndjinfndj 
(  "  my  left  hand;"  the  chief  compo- 
nent is  nKmin djinindj,  composed 
of  the  radicals  nKniKndj,  "left," 
and  nindj,  "hand;"  -i  is  verbal 
suffix). 

Ha7id  (right),  ningitciuindj  ("my 
right  hand  ;"  literally,  "ray  great 
or  excellent  hand  ; ' '  from  7iin, 
gitcl,  nindj). 
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Eandkerchief,  mucwe  (a  loan-word 
from  French  ;  =TOO?<c7toir,  which 
in  Canada  is  pronounced  muc- 
we'-r). 

Handkerchief  (for  neck),  na'bikEg 
(derived  from  the  radical  na'bi, 
"to  hang  from,"  through  the 
verb  Tid'bikEn,  "I wear  on  the 
neck  "). 

HandkercJiief  (silk),  SEnipE  nabikEg 
(see  Handkerchief  and  Ribbon). 

Hard,  maskEwa  ("it  is  hard;" 
from  the  radical  wdskK). 

Hat,  wiwakwEn  (according  to  Cuoq 
the  corresponding  wiwakwan  of 
the  Xipissing  is  an  abbreviation 
of  wiwakwectikwan,  a  term  for- 
merly in  use,  which  is  composed 
of  wiwakwe,  "  that  which  covers, ' ' 
and  ctikican,  "head  ;"  so  the  word 
would  seem  to  mean  the  "coverer 
of  the  head."  The  word  may, 
however,  be  derived  directly  from 
uiicakwe). 

Hat,  wiwakwe  (this  form  is  also  in 
use  among  the  Mississagas). 

Hatchet,  tcikamigEn  (-gKn  is  instru- 
mental suffix.  This  word  is  doubt- 
less cognate  with  the  Xipissing 
tcikikaigan,  "hache  pour  equar- 
rir,"and Cree tcJiikahigan,  " axe." 
The  root  of  the  word  is  seen  in 
the  Cree  tchikahicew,  "he  chops"). 

He,  wi'nilEm  ("he  now,"  "it  is  his 
turn ;"  from  the  demonstrative 
tci-  and  the  suffix  -nitKm,  which 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Ni- 
pissing radical  nitam,  "premier"). 

Head,  nictigwEn  ("my  head;"  the 
radical  is  ctigicEn). 

Heart,  nte'  ("  my  heart ;  "  the  radi- 
cal is  te). 

Heaven,  fcpeming  ("in  the  on- 
high  ;"  -ing  is  locative  suffix,  and 
the  radical  is  icpem,  "on  high, 
up,"  which  comes  from  the  more 


primitive ic^,  "high,  up."  Baraga 
gives  ishpeming  =  "upstairs"). 

Heel,  otondEn  ("his heel  ;"  the  rad- 
ical is  iond'En). 

Hell,  anamEkamik  (literally  "the 
house  below;"  from  the  radical 
dnamE,  "down,  below,"  and  the 
radical  suffix  -kdmik,  "house"). 

"Hell-diver,"  cingibis  (etymology? 
The  Cree  sikkip,  "poule  d'eau," 
show  -is  to  be  suffix). 

Hemlock,  kakamic  (this,  like  the 
Otcipwe  kagagiwanj,  Nipissing 
kakakiwinj,  is  the  "raven's  tree ;" 
the  components  2^rQ  kdkaki,  "ra- 
ven," and  -mic,  "tree,  shrub"). 

Hen,  pEkakwEn  (etymology?  Cuoq 
regards  as  somewhat  far-fetched 
the  suggested  derivation  of  the 
Nipissing  pakaakwan  ivora  pakak, 
"clair.  eclatant,"and  -owe  or  -we, 
a  suffix  signifying  "  noise,  voice." 
The  word  is  used  both  for  ' '  cock  " 
and  "hen,"  as  is  the  case  in  Ni- 
pissing and  Otcipwe.  The  Cree 
word  is  ^9aA;A;«^dMwaft,  the  ety- 
mology of  which  is  uncertain). 

Here,  mande. 

Heron,  mockEO'si  (etymology?  The 
word  seems  to  contain  the  radical 
suffix  -si,  "bird."  The  cognate 
words  in  Nipissing,  Otcipwe  and 
Cree  are  mockaosi,  moshkaossi  and 
mokdsiw  or  mokkahasiw  ;  perhaps 
the  root  of  the  word  is  seen  in 
the  Nipissing  mocka,  "to  emerge, 
to  rise  "). 

Herring,  oke'wis  ;  oka'wis  (the  rad- 
ical is  possibly  in  the  Nipissing 
oko,  "en  bande,  en  tas  "). 

Hill,  pikwa'dinE  ("it  is  hilly  or 
mountainous  ;"  from  the  radical 
piko  or  irikw-,  which  expresses  the 
idea  of  an  "elevation,  a  hump," 
and  the  suffix  radical  d'din, 
"mountain,  hill "). 
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Hive  (see  Beehive). 

Hog,  koku'c  (Cuoq  considers  that 
the  Nipissing  kokoc  and  its  Algon- 
kian  cognates  have  been  derived 
from  the  French,  "according  to 
Algonkian  analogy."  Other 
writers,  rejecting  the  etymology 
from  French  cocAoH,  assign  to  this 
word  an  onomatopoeic  origin). 

Honey,  amo  sIsibakwEt  ("bee- 
sugar"). 

Hook  (see  Fiah-Jiook). 

Horn  (cornu),  e'ckEn  (the  Cree 
forms,  oskan,  "bone,"  and  eskan, 
"horn,"  render  it  probable  that 
the  root  of  both  is  -sk^ii,  the  Mis- 
sissaga  o'kEn,  "bone,"  having 
lost  the  «). 

Hornet,  amd  ("bee"). 

Horse,  papa'djikogEci  ("it  has  one 
hoof;"  from  papd'djiko,  "to  be 
one,  or  undivided,"  and  the  radi- 
cal suffix  -g^ci,  "hoof,  claw." 
The  radical  of  the  first  component 
iapd'djik,  "one  by  one  ;  "  pe'cik, 
"  one  ;"  pais  reduplicative). 

Hot,  gica'te  ("it  is  warm  weather;" 
from  the  radical  glc,  which  con- 
veys the  idea  of  "warmth,"  and 
the  verbal  suffix  d'te,   "it  is"). 

Hot,  kftciga'mite  ("it  is  hot,"  said 
of  water  and  liquids ;  from  the 
radical  kite  =  glc,  "hot,"  and 
dgd'mi,  "liquid;"  -te  is  verbal 
suffix  =  a'fe). 

House,  wi'kiwa. 

House  {in  tfu),  wi'kiwam  (at  Skugog 
"house  "  is  wl'k%wd,&nd  m'klwam 
means  "in  the  house."  Cuoq 
seeks  to  connect  the  Nipissing 
wikiwam  with  tcikwas,  "h'lrch. 
bark,"  because  it  formerly  signi- 
fied "bark  house."  This  is  very 
doubtful,  as  the  tree  would  in  all 
probability  receive  its  name  from 
the  house  and  not  vice-versa.    In 


Cree  we  find  a  simpler  form,  wiki, 
"sa  demeure,"  and  kiki,  "  ta  de- 
meure,"  which  suggest  the  ulti- 
mate derivation  of  these  words 
from  a  primitive  radical  ki). 
Huckleberry,  min  ;  min  (min  or  min 
is  a  widespread  Algonkian  term 
signifying  "fruit,  berry,  grain," 
etc.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  ultimate  signification  of  the 
word  is  "divided,  split  into 
parts,"  as  many  berries,  fruits 
and  grains  are.  When  specialized 
the  word  signifies  the  huckle- 
berry). 

Humming-bird,  n6noka'si  (the  ety- 
mology of  this  word  is  not  quite 
certain.  Cuoq  inclines  to  derive 
the  corresponding  Nipissing  nono- 
kase  from  nonoka  and  the  suffix 
■si,  "bird,"  the  meaning  being 
"the  bird  nonoka."  This  latter 
word  he  takes  to  be  of  onomato- 
poeic origin,  expressive  of  the  noise 
made  by  the  bird  when  flying. 
Another,  and  perhaps  a  better, 
etymology  is  that  which  derives 
the  name  of  this  little  bird  from 
the  radical  noka,  "slight,  tender, 
feeble,"  which  by  reduplication 
becomes  nonoka,  and  the  suffix 
-81,  "bird."  The  name  would 
then  signify  "I'oiseau  mince  "). 

Hundred,  ningo'twak  ("one  hun- 
dred;" composed  of  ningot, 
"one,"  and  the  numeral  suffix 
-wak,  which  denotes  "hundred." 
Ningot  or  ningd  is  the  word  for 
"one,"  which  is  used  in  compo- 
sition, otherwise  pe'cik  is  em- 
ployed). 

Husband,  ninda'pS  ("my  husband;" 
nind  =  nin  =  n'l  is  pronominal 
prefix,  the  radical  being  d'pe, 
"husband,  man  ;"  this  generic 
word  for  "  an  adult  male,"  which 
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in  some  dialects  has  disappeared, 
is  well  preserved  in  Mississaga. 
It  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
radical  in  the  word  for  "  boy  "). 


I,  nin  ;  nin  ;  nSn. 

Ice,  mIkwEm  (etymology?). 

In,  ima'En  ("there"). 

Indian,  Eni'cina'be  (literally  "the 
good  man,"  "the  man  par  excel- 
lence ;  "  from  "Eni'cin  =  dnl'ciciri, 
"is  good,"  and  the  radical  (i'be 
=  d'pe,  "man  "). 

Ink,  5dji'bigEna'bo  ("writing  liq- 
uid;" -a'bo  is  radical  suffix  = 
"liquid;"  odjl'btgEn  is  derived 
from  the  radical  verb  odji'biEn, 
"  I  make  marks  on  something  ;  " 
-(/Kn  is  instrumental  suffix). 

Insect,  manito'c  (this  appears  to  be 
a  derivative  from  mdnito,  "super- 
natural being,"  with  the  deterio- 
rative suffix  -c.  The  literal  mean- 
ing seems  to  be  "  petty  deity  "). 

Iron,  piwii'bik  (Mrs.  Bolin  stated 
that  this  word  signified  "the 
metal  that  crumbles  oflF."  It  is 
composed  of  the  radical  pi  or  piw, 
signifying  "  small,  in  pieces,"  and 
the  radical  suffix -a'WA;  or  -wd'bik, 
"  metal,  mineral."  Compare  the 
Otcfpwe  nin  bittina,  "I  crumble 
something"). 

Iron-wood  (in  Canadian  French, 
bois  dur ;  Cornus  Canadensis), 
mtVne  ;  ma'nen. 

Iroquois,  na'towe  (probably  "he  is 
a  snake."  Na'idwe  is  the  name 
given  by  certain  Algonkian  tribes 
to  a  large  species  of  snake). 

Island,  minis  (etymology  ?). 

Maud  {in  a  river),  minitik  (this 
signifies  an  island  in  a  river,  with 
trees  on  it.    It  4s  probably  com- 


posed of   minis,    "island,"    and 
-d'tik,  or  perhaps  midk,  "  tree"). 


Jay,  dindg'si  (-s'l  is  suffix,  signifying 
"bird."  Cuoq  considers  the  Ni- 
pissing  tendesi  to  be  of  onomato- 
poeic origin,  the  bird  being  named 
from  its  cry  "tenh."  The  word 
would  then  signify  literally  ' '  the 
bird  dinde'  "). 


K. 


Kettle,  svkik  (probably  a  derivative 
of  (Vkl,  "earth,"  since  the  first 
"kettles"  were  made  of  clay  hyy 
the  Indians), 

Kettle  {of  tin),  a'klk. 

Kill,  nin  ni'cE  ("I  kill  him;"  tte^ 
radical  is  nVc). 

Kingfisher,  oklckimEni'ssi  (etymol- 
ogy somewhat  uncertain.  Cuoq 
derives  the  Nipissing  okickima/i- 
issi  from  kickkiman,  "a  whet, 
stone,"  the  literal  meaning  being 
"the  bird  whose  voice  resembles 
the  noise  made  in  passing  a  knife 
over  a  whetstone."  The  o-  is 
pronominal  and  -si  suffix  = 
"bird"). 

Knee,  ogi'dik  ("his  knee;"  the 
radical  is  gVdik). 

Know,  nin  kik^ndEn  ("I  know  it"). 


L. 


Lake,  saga'ikEn  (this  word  seems 
properly  to  be  applied  to  small 
inland  lakes  or  river  expansions  ; 
it  is  perhaps  connected  with  sdgl, 
"the  mouth  of  a  river,"  or  the 
root  sakaam,  "to  go  out,"  seen 
in  Otcipwe). 

Lake,  assaga'ikEn. 
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Lake,  g&saga'ikEa  (these  last  two 
words  are  variants,  due  probably 
to  individual  pronunciations  of 
8agd''ikE.n). 

Lake  Simcoe,  EcuDi6ng;  ocuni6ng 
("the  place  of  the  calling  ;  "  so 
named  from  a  legendary,  or  per- 
haps an  historical,  incident,  for 
which  see  below.  The  suffix  -ong 
is  locative). 

Lake  Simcoe,  gitciga'ming  ("the 
great  water"). 

Lake  Skugog,  gasaga'ikEn  ("lake"). 

Lake  Huron      ] 

Lake  Ontario    I  gitciga'ming  ("  the 

Lake  Erie  j      great  water "). 

Lake  Superior  J 

Lamp,  'wasEkwanendjikEn  (this 
word  probably  signifies  "it  is 
used  for  a  light,"  or  "that  from 
which  a  light  is  obtained  ;  "  the 
radical  is  seen  in  the  Otclpwe  nia 
wassakwanean,  "I  light  it,"  the 
primitive  root  being  was,  which 
contains  the  idea  "to  shine,  bril- 
liant ;  "  the  -djlkEii  is  instrumen- 
tal suffix). 

Lamp  oil,  wasEkwanendjikEn  pi'- 
mile  ("  lamp  grease  "). 

Lamp  wick,  wasEkwan6udjikEn  sa'- 
kiteg  (the  last  component  is  prob- 
ably cognate  with  the  Otcipwe 
aagatagan,  "tinder"). 

Lance,  onit. 

Land,  a'ki  ;  akg. 

Landing  (of  canoes),  kape'win  (a 
derivative  from  the  radical  kape, 
which  expresses  the  idea  "  to  get 
out  of  a  canoe  ;  "  -win  is  abstract 
suffix). 

Last  autumn,  takwa'gong   (-ong  is 

suffix  =^  "last"). 
Last  night,  de'bikong. 
Last  spring,  minoka'ming. 
Last  summer,  ni'binong. 
Last  winter,  pipo'nong. 


Late,  o'sEm  kiwa'nEgwECi  ("you 
are  late;"  dsE.m,  "late,"  kl, 
"you,"  and  [wyi'nKgtcJ  "even- 
ing."    See  Evening). 

Laugh,  pa 'pi. 

Lead,  ockikwomEn  (Mrs.  Bolin 
stated  that  this  word  literally  sig- 
nified "it  can  be  cut  with  a 
knife."  The  radicals  seem  to  be 
kik  or  kick,  "cut,"  and  md'komKn, 
"knife  ;  "  o-  is  significant  of  the 
third  person). 

Lead  pencil,  ocigEn  (?). 

Leg,  okad  ;  oka't  ("his  leg;"  the 
radical  is  kad  or  kdt). 

Legs,  5kadEn  ("his  legs;"  -E/i  is 
plural  suffix). 

Leggings,  mitas  (the  radical  is  tas  ; 
the  exact  signification  of  the  mi- 
is  not  known). 

Light  {lux),  wasakwo'ni   (literally    ■ 
"it  shines,  is  light;"  the  radical    ■ 
is  W('isa,  "bright,  shining;"   the 
radical     suffix    -kwo'/a     signifies 
"  flame,  blazing  "). 

Lightning,  wtisamowin  ;  wasamo  En 
(the  radical  is  wdsa,  "shining, 
bright"). 

Lightning,  wasaaiawEk  ("there  are 
flashes  of  lightning;"  -wKk  is 
plural  suffix). 

Lili/  (water-),  okhU'huk  (etymology? 
Baraga  has  okitebago-wassakwane, 
"a  kind  of  yellow  flower  growing 
in  the  water;"  wassakwane, 
"flower"). 

Little  (a),  p&ndji. 

Log  (of  tcood), kw&tM  (etymology?!. 

Long  ago,  m6-nwic5  (etymology?). 

Looking-glass,  wal)im6'tcitcagwEn 
(Mrs.  Bolin  explained  this  word 
as  meaning  "  where  spirits  are 
seen  ;"  the  word  is  derived  from 
the  radical  wub,  "to  see,"  and 
otcltcdgWEn,  "hisghost  or  spirit."  j 
When  the  Indians  looked  into  a 
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mirror  for  tlie  first  time,  ihey 
thought  they  saw  their  ghosts  or 
spirits.  The  Cree  has  wabamun, 
"mirror;"  wabamuw,  "il  se 
voit  dans  un  miroir,"  from  the 
radical  wah). 

Loon,  mank  (etymologj-?). 

Lynx,  piciu'  (etymology"?). 


M. 

Marsh,  toto'gEo  (with  a  suffix  -gEti 
from  the  radical  toto,  "  trembling, 
infirm,  insecure  "). 

Man  (homo),  ini'ni  (the  exact  ety- 
mology of  this  word  is  not 
known  ;  it  is  probably  related  to 
the  radical  «/<««,,,  "true,  good." 
Lacombe  explains  the  Creeiyiniw 
as  "le principal etre,  levraietre," 
from  root  iyin). 

Man  (ciV)  (see  Etisband). 

Man  (i.  e.,  Indian),  &ni'cinix'h^  (see 
Indian). 

Man  (young),  ockine'gi  (from  the 
radicals  oc^j,  "new,  fresh,"  and 
««'grt  ^  Nipissing  nik,  "to  be 
born  ;  "    literally  "  new-boru  "). 

Manitoulin  Island,  manitd  wu'ning 
("spirit  abode  "). 

Maple  (hard),  a'nina'tik  (probably 
"  the  tree  par  excellence,"  as  Cuoq 
states,  from  inia  or  anin,  "true, 
excellent,"  and  the  suffix  radical 
-dtik,  "  tree  ;  "  a  derivation  from 
a?iini  or  inini,  "man,"  has  also 
been  suggested,  the  idea  being 
that  the  sap  of  the  maple  resem- 
bles the  blood  of  man,  hence 
"man-tree"). 

Maple  (soft),  tcigima'mic  (mic  = 
"tree."  Etymology?  Evidently 
cognate  with  Lenape  schiechiki- 
minschi). 

Maple  sap,  &l-iba'kwEt-ab6  ("sugar 


liquid  ;  "  -dbo  is  radical  suffix  := 
"liquid  "). 
Maple     seed,     anina'tik      minikEn 

("maple  seed  "). 
Maple  sugar,  anina'tik  sisiba'kwEt ; 
sisiba'kwEt  (this  word  signifies 
literally  "  squeezed  stick  ;  "  from 
the  radical  sis,  "squeezed, 
pressed,"  and  the  suffix  radical 
•bd'kwKt,  "stick"). 

Martin,  wabica'ci  (etymology  ?  Pos- 
sibly connected  with  the  root  wdb, 
"white."  The  Cree  wdpistdn 
contains  the  same  radical  as  first 
component  ;  the  corresponding 
Lenape  is  icoapckwess). 

Maskinonge  (Esox  estor),  maski 
no'nce  (Cuoq  derives  the  Nipis 
&mgmackinonje{roai  mac,  "big," 
&nCi  kinonje,  "pike;"  he  supports 
this  derivation  by  citing  the  fact 
that  in  one  dialect  the  word  has 
the  form  micikinonje). 

Mat  (for  drying  rice  upon),  op6dji- 
gEn  (etymology?  The  suffix  is 
■gKn;  the  remainder  of  the  word 
is  probably  the  same  as  Otcipwe 
apakodjige,  "  I  cover  it."  Com- 
pare also  Otcipwe  apakwei,  a 
"  lodge  mat "). 

Meat  bird  (Lanius  septentr.),  gwlng- 
gwic  ;  kwingkwic. 

Meat,  wi'-i-as  ("flesh."  See  Flesh). 

Medicine,  macki'ki  (this  word,  which 
also  signifies  "herb,  plant,"  is 
probably  from  the  radical  seen  in 
the  Nipissing  mackosi,  "prairie," 
and  Sauteux  mackosi,  "  grass, 
plant"). 

Medicine-man,i^&s\ikbw\ni'm ;  midg' 
(wini'ni  =  man). 

Meeting-house  (see  Church). 

Midnight,  6bilE  debikEt  ("half 
nigilt ;  "  the  radical  obitE,  signifies 
"half"). 

Milky    way,     na'mepakwe'bikEmI- 
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towEt  (Mrs.  Bolln  said  this  word 
meant  that  "tlie  sturgeon  was 
stirring  up  llie  lake  of  heaven 
with  his  nose  and  making  the 
water  "rily  ;  "  the  word  seems  to 
be  composed  of  name,  "stur- 
geon," &nd pakice'bikd'mi,  "it  is 
turbid"). 

Minnow,  gigo'sens  ("little  fish;" 
from  the  radical  glgo,  "a  fish," 
with  the  diminutive  suffix  -sens). 

Misaissaga,  Misisa'ge  ;  Misisa'gwe 
(see  below). 

Moccasin,  omlikEsin  ("his  mocca- 
sin;" the  etymology  of  this 
word  is  verj'  uncertain  ;  the  rad- 
ical may  be  muk,  "  to  press  "). 

Mohawk,  na'towe  ("snake"). 

Month,  ninggoki'jic  ("one  moon"). 

i!/oo«,  ki'zis  ^i.  e.,  "star");  de'bi- 
ki'zis  ("  night  star  or  sun,"  from 
the  radical  de'bik,  "night,"  and 
Td'zia,  "star"). 

Moose,  micewa  ("elk"). 

Moose,  mons  (etymology?  But  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  word 
signifies  "  the  eater,"  in  allusion 
to  the  "  ravage"  of  the  animal). 

Morning,  gi'gicEp  (properly  "  in  the 
morning  early  ;  "  the  first  part  of 
the  word  has  not  been  explained, 
the  last  is  identical  with  Nipissing 
jeba,  "ce  matin  passe,"  and  Ot- 
clpwe  jebti,  "  this  morning  "). 

Morning  star,  waban  antng  (from 
wa'ban,  "it  is  day,"  and  dnEng, 
"star"). 

Motlier,  nfngga  ("my  mother  ;"  the 
radical  is  ga). 

Mother,  ninggfi'na  ("  our  mother") ; 
aibi'gEnub  ;  gEbig'nwg j  (these 
two  words  were  obtained  from 
Chief  Johnston's  niece ;  they 
seem  to  be  peculiar  to  Mississaga, 
and  their  etymology  is  not  appa- 
rent). 


Mother,  n'do'don  ("my  mother," 
a  children's  word  ;  the  radical  is 
dodon  or  dodo.  Cuoq  seems  to 
connect  the  corresponding  Nipis- 
sing djodjo  with  the  word  totoc, 
"breast,"  but  this  is  doubtful). 

Mother-in-law,  ninsigo'sis  ("my 
mother-in-law  ; "  this  word  is 
used  by  the  daughter-in-law  ;  the 
radical  is  sigd'sis,  which  is  proba- 
bly a  diminutive  of  the  word  seen 
in  Nipissing  »^^■o«,  "tante  mater- 
nelle,"  Otclpwe  sigoss ;  ninsigo'- 
sis would  seem  therefore  to  mean 
"  my  little  mother's  sister  "), 

Mountain,  wadji'u ;  watciii  (ety- 
mology ?). 

Mouse,  wa'wabEkwEno'dji ;  wawa- 
bEkwEno'nci  (Cuoq  thinks  that 
the  Nipissing  wawabikonotcenjic 
is  a  diminutive  of  an  earlier  word, 
wabikonotr,  the  exact  etymology 
of  which  is  unknown  ;  perhaps 
this  latter  is  a  diminutive  of  a 
form  wabikon). 

Mouth,  nintO'n  ("my  mouth  ;  "  the 
radical  is  ton). 

Much,  nipiwa. 

Mud  turtle,  mi'cika  (etymology?). 

Muskrat,  wajask ;  wadjack  (the 
etymology  of  this  word  is  very 
uncertain  ;  for  the  Nipissing  wa- 
jack  Cuoq  suggests  a  derivation 
from  wac,  "the  cabin  of  the 
muskrat,"  and  -ack,  "plant," 
because  "  il  a  sa  ounje  dans  les 
joncs"). 

Mosquito,  sa'glmE  (etymology?). 


N. 


Nails  (  finger), oc)\6nQ.\g{"  his  finger 
nails  ;  "  the  radical  is  ckonc ;  -ig 
is  plural  suffix). 

Near,  bEcu'  (the  word  is  the  radical 
bKcu',  "  short  "). 
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Neck,  okwa'gEn  ("his  neck  ;"  the 
radical  is  kwd'g^n). 

Needle,  caboaiojEns  (-s  seems  to  be 
a  diminutive ;  -gEn  is  instrumen- 
tal suffix,  and  the  radical  is  ciibd, 
"through,  pierce;"  a  needle  is 
"  that  which  pierces  or  is  thrown 
through  cloth,  etc."). 

Nephew,  anicwi'ni  (etymology?). 

Nettle,  mEsons  ;  mESo'ns  (Mrs.  Bo- 
lin  explained  this  word  as  mean- 
ing "fuzzy  thing;"  she  consid- 
ered it  and  the  word  for  "  nettle  " 
as  being  the  same.  The  words 
are  different,  however,  in  Otcipwe 
and  Nipissing). 

Never,  lia.' win  viVka  (kd'win,  "not," 
and  m'ka,  "later,  after"). 

New,  6ckC'  ("  it  is  new  ;  "  the  radi- 
cal seems  to  be  ock.  Compare 
nck^  "raw,  green"). 

Niece,  nindo'djimis  ("my  niece;" 
the  radical  is  do'djimis). 

Night,  debikEt  ("it  is  night;"  -E« 
is  suffix,  the  radical  is  debik). 

Night  (last),  debikong  (-ong  suffix 
=  "last"). 

Nine,  cangaswi ;  cangassi  (this  word 
is  composed  of  catig  and  the  radi- 
cal suffix  -aswi.  Cuoq  says  that 
Cling  contains  the  idea  of  "inferi- 
ority, imperfection  ;  "  cangaswi 
would  seem  to  mean  "the  imper- 
fect number,"  as  compared  with 
mitdiwi,  "ten."  Compare  Cree 
keka  mitdtat,  " nine "  =  "nearly 
ten  "). 

Ninety,  cangaso  mita'nE  ("nine 
tens  "). 

No,  ka ;  ka  ;  kilwin  (the  radical  is 
ka  ;  win  is  an  augmentative  par- 
ticle). 

Nonkon  Island,  mfnisIn6nkon  (Mrs. 
Bolin  explained  this  word  as  sig- 
nifying "  woods  -  all  -  in  -  one-spot 
island;"  minis  means  "island  ;" 


nonkon  is  probably  from  the  root 
7ion,  "narrow,  constricted"). 

Noon,  naiva'kwe  ("  it  is  the  middle 
of  the  day  ;  "  the  radical  is  naw, 
"  the  middle,  in  the  middle  ;"  the 
literal  signification  of  the  word  is 
"  it,  the  sun,  is  at  the  middle  ;  " 
-dkwe  is  a  predicative  suffix  used 
of  the  "sun  "). 

Nose,  nidja'c  ("my  nose;"  the 
radical  is  djdc.  Nipissing  djae 
means  "museau"). 

Not,  gago  (probably  a  compound 
of  kd,  "  no  "). 

Nut  (hazel),  pakanins  (this  is  a  di- 
minutive with  ihe  suffix  -ins, 
from  pakdi,  "  hickory  nut  "). 


O. 


Oak  (black),  miiigomic  (this  word 
is  derived  from  mitigb  for  mitik, 
"tree,"  and  -mic,  "shrub;" 
the  acorn  is  mitigdmin,  "wood- 
fruit"). 

Oak  (white),  mi'cimic  ("the  big 
tree;"  mi'ci,  "big,"  and  -mic, 
"tree,  shrub  "). 

Oar,  acabo'djKndk  (this  is  a  deriva- 
tive from  a  more  primitive  form 
seen  in  the  Otcipwe  ajeboian  ;  the 
radical  is  dee,  "backward"  See 
Row.  Compare  Cree  ««a#j}t«),  "11 
va  en  arriere  etant  assis  "). 

Oats,  papa'djikoko'cimi'djin  (ml- 
djin  is  radical  signifying  "eat, 
food  ;  "  the  whole  word  literally 
means  "horses'  food"). 

Often,  ninindjim  (Cuoq  attaches  the 
corresponding  Nipissing  nanin- 
gim  to  the  radical  ningim, 
"quickly;"  the  word  is  formed 
by  reduplication). 

Old,  kele  (used  as  prefix  adjective). 

Old  woman,  mlndimo'nyi  (etymol- 
ogy?)- 
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One,  pg'cik  (the  derivation  of  this 
word  is  not  yet  certain.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Trumbull  compares  with  Otcipwe 
pejig  the  Massachusetts  pasuk, 
"one  only,"  and  concludes  that 
this  Algonkian  word  for  "one" 
really  signifies  "a  very  small 
thing"). 

Om,  nf  ngg5  (used  with  nouns,  etc. ; 
etymology?). 

Otcipwe,  otcipwe  (etymology  ?  See 
below). 

Otter,  nigik  (etymology?). 

Oicl,  kokoko  (of  onomatopoeic  ori- 
gin). 

Owl  (white),  wa'bi  kokoko  ("white 
owl  "). 

Ox,  pi'djiki  (etymology?  In  Cree 
pijiskiw  has  the  general  sense  of 
"animal "). 


Paddle,  abwe  (etymolog}' ?) 

Paddle  (to),  tcime'n  (see  Canoe). 

Paper,  masi'na'igEn  (derived  from 
the  radical  mdsina ,  which  signifies 
"painted,  written,"  etc  ;  gEn  is 
suffix  of  agent  instrument  ;  "  pa- 
per "  is  "that  on  which  some- 
thing is  written  "). 

Parched  rice,  kapIsigEn  (derived 
with  the  suffix  -gEu  from  the  rad- 
ical kdpis,  "  fragile  "). 

Partridge,  ping'  (in  some  Algonkian 
dialects  this  is  the  word  for 
"bird;"  and  it  is  curious  that 
the  Mississaga  word  for  "bird," 
pine'cl  or  Mrie'c\,  is  a  diminutive 
of  this  radical.  Compare  Cree 
pihyew,  "partridge,"  and  piyesis, 
"bird"). 

Pen,  mIgwEn  (literally  "feather"). 

Pepper,  wESEkEn  ("the  bitter 
thing  ;  "  from  the  radical  weseA;, 
"bitter,  piquant"). 


Perch  (fish),  Esa'wa ;  Esa'wens ; 
Esa' wis  (etymology?  The  second 
and  third  words  appear  to  have  a 
diminutive  suffix  -ns). 

Pickerel,  oka'. 

Pigeon  (wild),  omi'mi  (etymology?). 

Pike  (fish),  kino'nce  (probably  from 
the  radical  kl'no,  expressing  the 
idea  "long,  pointed."  Lacombe 
derives  (he  Cree  kinosew,  "fish," 
from  the  root  kin,  "pointed, 
long"). 

Pine,  ciaggwak  (etymology?  But 
compare  cinggop,  "  fir  "). 

Hpe  (tobacco),  opoa'gEn;  opwa'gEn 
(this  word  is  formed  by  means  of 
the  instrumental  suffix  -g^n  from 
a  radical  pwd,  "  to  smoke  "). 

Plate,  onii'gEn  (-g^n  is  suffix  of  in- 
strument or  agent). 

Plum,  pakESEn  (etymology?). 

Point  (of  land),  neylci  (from  the 
radical  ne,  "a  point  of  land  "). 

Porcupine,  k-a'-k  ("rough,  bristly." 
Lacombe  derives  the  correspond- 
ing Cree  word  kakwa  from  the 
radical  kakk,  "rough,  hard  to  the 
touch  "). 

Portage,  wa'nigEm  (this  corres- 
ponds, with  vocal  change,  to  Nipis- 
sing  onikam  and  Otcipwe  onigam). 

Port  Perry,  oda'nE  ("town  "). 

Pot  (stove),  oka'kik ;  o'kEta'kik 
(Cuoq  derives  the  Nipissing  okat- 
akik  from  okat,  "his  leg,"  and 
/  akik,  "kettle;"  the  word  signi- 
fying "a  pot  with  legs"). 

Potato,  opin  ;  opI'nT  (this  word  ap- 
pears to  have  been  given  in  various 
Algonkian  dialects  to  other  sub- 
terranean fruits  and  vegetables 
than  the  potato). 

Powder  (gun),  mEkade  (literally, "  it 
is  black  "). 

Powder-horn,  bindEkatewEn  ("that 
in  which  powder  is  put ;  "    from 
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bind,  radical  signifying  "  in,"  and 
mKkdte,  "powder;"  -ra  suffix). 

Prairie,  mEskwate  (from  the  same 
radical,  rriKsk,  seen  in  Cree  mask- 
utew,  "prairie;"  maskusiy, 
"  grass  :  "  Nipissing  mackote). 

Pumpkin,  ogwicImEn  (etymology  ?) 


Q. 


Qiteen,  o'gima'kwa ;  6'kima'kwa 
("  female  chief ;"  formed  by  the 
suffix  -kwa,  "woman,"  from 
o'kimd,  "  chief"). 


R. 


Rabbit,  wapus  ;  wapos  (a  derivative 
from  the  root  icftb,  "  to  be  white, " 
by  reason  of  the  color  of  the  ani- 
mal in  winter  ;  if  -s  represents 
here  a  diminutive  suffix,  then 
wdpos  will  be  "the  little  white 
one  "). 

Rnccoon,  assibEn  ;  e'ssibEn  (the  ety- 
mology of  this  word  is  not  quite 
certain  ;  Mrs.  Jameson  says  there 
is  a  legend  that  the  raccoon  was 
made  from  a  shell  on  the  shore, 
and  that  his  name  signifies  liter- 
ally "he  was  a  shell,"  from es,  "a 
shell,"  and  -pe.n  or  -&E«,  a  suffix 
expressing  what  is  past ;  Cuoq, 
however,  says  that  the  word 
means  "the  animal  that  feeds  on 
oysters  ;  "  in  any  case  the  radical 
is  es,  "shell,  oyster"). 

Rain,  ki'miwEn  ("it  is  raining;" 
Lacombe  seems  to  derive  the  Cree 
kimiwan  from  the  root  kim,  "en 
secret ;  "  -wwn  is  predicative  suf- 
fix). 

Rainbow,  6'tEgwa'nibi'isEn  ("the 
coverer  of  the  rain  ;  "  from  o'tKg- 
wd'ni,  "he  covers  it,"  and  the 
radical  suffix,   -bi'-lsBn,  "rain;" 


the  Indians  believed  that  the 
Great  Spirit  covered  the  rain  with 
his  mantle). 

Raspberry,  miskwimin  ("blood- 
berry;"  miskicl,  "blood,"  and 
min,  "berry  "). 

Rat,  gitci  wa'wabEkwEno'dji ("big 
mouse  "). 

Rattle,  cicigwEn  (this  word  contains 
the  suffix  -WEn ;  the  first  part  is 
probably  onomatopoeic  and  con- 
nected with  the  word  for  rattle- 
snake). 

Rattlesnake,  cicigwe;  cicigwa  (prob- 
ably of  onomatopoeic  origin). 

Raven,  kakaki'  (of  onomatopoeic 
origin). 

Razor,  gackiba'djigEn  (formed, with 
the  instrumental  suffix  -gKn,  from 
the  radical  g'acA:,  "to  scrape;"  a 
razor  is  "that  with  which  one 
scrapes  or  shaves."  Xipissing 
kackibas,  "se  raser  "). 

Red,  miskwa  ("it  is  red;"  the 
words  for  "red"  and  "blood" 
seem  to  come  both  from  the  same 
stem,  misko  or  misk,  "  red  or 
blood-colored  "). 

Redwood,  miskwa'bimic  (this  word 
probably  signifies  "dysentery 
shrub  ;  "  frommiskwd'bi,  "bloody 
flux,  dysentery,"  and  -mic, 
"shrub."  According  to  Cuoq 
the  Indians  used  its  bark  to  stop 
the  flow  of  blood  "). 

Reindeer  (not  known). 

Ribbon,  senlpEn  (this  word  appears 
to  be  a  borrowed  term  ;  Cuoq 
gives  in  Nipissing  deniband  as 
from  French  du  ruban,  and  the 
Mississaga  senlpmi  is  probably 
the  same  word  with  «  =  d  ). 

Rice  (wild),  mEno'min  (the  last 
part  of  this  word  is  min,  "  fruit, 
grain  ; "  what  the  first  part  signi- 
fies is  not  certain  ;  perhaps  it  is 
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from  the  root  seen  in  Nipissing 
man,  "lo  lift,  to  take  away,"  in 
reference  to  the  method  of  thresh- 
ing the  rice  into  the  canoes). 

Rice  {parched)  (see  Parched  rice). 

Right  hand  (see  Hand). 

Ring  {finger),  telibiniadjibiso'n 
(this  word  seems  to  consist  of  the 
radicals  tetib,  "around,  round," 
nindj,  "hand,"  and  biion,  "gir- 
dle"). 

River,  sibi ;  sipi  (perhaps  cognate 
with  the  Cree  radical  sip,  "qui 
s'etend  "). 

Road,  mi'liEn  (etymology?). 

Robin,  opi'tci  (etymology?). 

Rock,  otci'pik  (ihe  suffix  radical  -bik, 
dbik  =  "  mineral,  stone,"  etc., 
seems  to  be  contained  in  this 
word). 

Roof,  opfikwEn  ("the  cover  of  the 
house  ;  "  from  the  radical  opuk, 
through  the  verb  opukioe,  "  to 
cover  a  house,"  with  suffix.  The 
Mississaga  word  is  identical  with 
the  Cree  apakktcan  and  Nipissing 
apakwan,  and  diflFers  from  the  less 
primitive  apakbdjigan  of  the  Ot- 
clpwe). 

RoiD  (».),  nind  &cebo'yE  ("I  row;" 
the  idea  in  "row"  is  to  "sit 
backwards,"  from  the  radical 
dee,  "back,  backwards;"  the 
word  literally  signifies  "I  move 
backwards  sitting  "). 


S. 


Salt,  si'ala'veg  (this  is  probably  the 
same  word  as  the  Nipissing  ciwit- 
agan,  which  comes  from  the  radi- 
cal ciw,  "acid,  bitter,  salt"). 

Salmon,  aca'mEk  ;  acawa'mKk  (the 
last  part  of  this  word  is  the  suffix 
radical— «mKA-,  "fish") 

Sarsaparilla,    oka'dEk     ("his    leg 


root ;"  o-  pronoun,  kad  radical  = 
"leg,"  -eA;  radical  suffix  signify- 
ing "wood,  tree,  root ;  "  so  called 
from  its  shape). 

Sassafras,  menagwa'kimic  ("the 
scented  tree  ;  "  literally  "it  gives 
forth  an  odor  shrub;"  from  the 
radical  menam,  "smell,"  through 
the  verb  menagos,  "  to  give  forth 
a  smell,"  and  the  suffix  -mic, 
' '  tree,  shrub. ' '  Compare  Otclpw e 
menagviad,  "it  smells "). 

Saviour,  Our  {Christ),  kitce  ma'nitii 
{i.  e.,  "God"). 

Screech-owl,  kokokd  (onomatopoeic). 

Sea,  kiiciga'me  ;  gigilciga'me  ("big 
water  ;"  kilcl,  "  big,"  and  -ga'me, 
radical  suffix  signifying  "body  of 
water;"  glgitci  is  reduplicated 
ftoxa.  kitc'i  oi  gitci .    See  Lake). 

See,  owabuodEn  ("he  sees  it"). 

Seed,  mioikEn  (etymology?). 

Seven,  nicwa'si ;  nicwa'swi*("two 
more  "  or  "two  -\-  five  ;"  nlc, 
"two,"  and  fl 'am.    See  Five). 

Seventy,  nicwa'si  mi' a'uE  ("seven 
tens  "). 

Shave  {v.),  kackiba'co  (see  Razor). 

Sluep,  manEta'nic  (Mrs.  Bolin  stated 
that  this  word  meant  "  the  animal 
whose  hide  is  not  durable,"  or 
"  damaged  hide  ;"  tlie  correspond- 
ing Cree  is  mestjanis). 

Shirt,  pEpEkEwe'-i'En  ("thin skin" 
or  "thin  wearing  ;"  from  the  rad- 
ical ptpKkK,  "thin,"  and  the 
radical  suffix  -we'-tKn,  "skin, 
fur"). 

Shoe,  mokESEn  (this  word  has  been 
influenced  by  English  pronuncia- 
tion.    See  Moccasin), 

Shoe,  mi'tikwa'kEsin("  wood-shoe;" 
composed  of  mitig,  "  wood,"  and 
mukEsin  or  md'kE.8in,  "  shoe  "). 

Shoot  {v.),  packliigE  ("he  shoots  ;" 
see  Oun). 
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Sliot  («.).  ci'cibanwins  ("little 
duck-ball  ;"  cicib,  "duck,"  and 
dmcins,  diminutive  of  anui,  "ball 
bullet,  arrow;"  in  Nipissing, 
anwi  means  "arrow"  only,  a 
sense  wbich  it  bas  not  in  Otc  ipwe. 
Tlie  Toronto  MS.  has  for  "  shot  " 
sliissibanouen) . 

Shoulder,  odinimanggKn  ("his 
shoulder;"  the  radical  is  (Unl- 
manggKn.  Cuoq  connects  the 
Nipissing  tinimangan  with  tlie 
radical  tinigan,  ' '  shoulder- 
blade  "). 

Silver,  wabiskE  co'nia  ("white 
money  ;"  from  the  stem  wabiski, 
an  enlargement  of  the  radical 
icnb,  "white,"  and  cb'nia, 
"  money,  silver"). 

Sister,  ni'tikik  ;  hi'tigik  ;  ni'tiki' 
("my  sister  ;"  the  radical  is  tikik, 
"sister  of  a  woman  "). 

Sister  {ypunger),  oci'mEVEn  ("his 
sister  ;  "  the  radical  is  d'mK). 

Sister  {elder),  nImissEn  ("my  sis- 
ter ;"  the  radical  is  mUsK). 

Sister-in-law,  ninim  ("my  sister-in- 
law  ;  "  the  radical  is  nim). 

Six,  n  in  go 'twas  ("one  -f  five ;"  nin- 
go't,  asvoi). 

Sixty,  ningotwasi  mila'nE  ("  six 
tens"). 

Skugog  island,  minis  ("  island  "). 

Skugog  lake,  pidjo'gEn  sku'EgogC?). 

Skunk,  cikog  ("  theurinator;"  from 
the  radical  cik,  "to  urinate"). 

iSky,  gi'cik ;  ki'ziku  (etymology  ? 
In Xipissing,  kijik signifies  "day" 
only). 

Sleep  (v.),  nipfi'. 

Sleigh,  ci'boggEn  (origin?). 

Sleigh,  ota'bEn  ("that  on  which 
something  is  drawn  or  transport- 
ed ;"  from  the  radical  ota'bE,  "  to 
carry,  to  transport"). 

Small,  Eka'sin  ("it  is  small ;"  from 
the  radical — ^kd's,  "  small  "). 


Smoke  (o.),  kika'nEmu'te  ("it 
smokes"). 

Snake,  kine'pik  (from  the  radical 
kin,  "long,  pointed"). 

Snake  (green),  osawaskogine'bikons 
("  little  green  snake  ;"  -ons  is  di- 
minutive). 

Snow,  kun. 

Snoic  (v.),  s5'gipo  ("it  snows;" 
properly  "  to  fall  in  flakes  ;"  from 
the  radical  to'kl,  "much,  in  a 
heap,  numerously,"  and  the  rad- 
ical suflix  -po,  "  to  snow  "). 

Snoieshoe,  a'kim  ;  agim  (etymol- 
ogy ?). 

Soft,  no'ka  ("  it  is  soft  "). 

Soldier,  cima'gEnic  (derivative  of 
cimt't'g^n,  "lance,  spear"). 

Son,  ningwls  ("  my  son  ;"  the  radi- 
cal is  gicis). 

Son  (adopted),  ningwissikE  ("my 
adopted  son  "). 

Son-in-law,  iiIningwEn  ("my  son- 
in-law  ;"  tlie  radical  is  ningwEn). 

Speak,  ki'kiio  ("he  speaks  "). 

Spear,  onit  (etymology?). 

Spider,  Esa'pika'Eci  ("the  net- 
maker;"  through  the  verb  Ksd'- 
pika,  "to  make  a  net;"  from 
the  radical  Esd'p,  "a  net  "). 

Spirit  (ghost),  o'tciica'g  ("his 
spirit  ;"  the  radical  is  tn'tcng). 

Spirit  (bad),  ma'djiotcitca'g  (?««'(//» 
—  "bad"). 

Spirit,  evil  (devil),  madji  munidii  ; 
matci  ma'nitu. 

Spirit,  holy  (Holy  Ohost),  giici  6't- 
citcag  (gitci  =  "  great  "). 

Spoon,  EmikwEn  (etymology?). 

Spring  (well),  tEkib  (probably  from 
the  radical  ttkE  or  ttki,  "cool, 
cold,"  in  reference  to  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water). 

Spring  (season),  mino'kami  ;  mlno'- 
kEmi  (literally  "the  water  is 
good  [for  navigating]  ;"  from 
the  radical   mind,    "good,"  and 
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the  radical  suffix  kdini  or  ki-mi, 
"  water"). 

Spring  (last),  mioo'katning  (-ng  = 
"last"). 

Spruce,  kawa'ndak  ("  the  tree  with 
narrow,  pointed  leaves ;"  from 
the  radical  ^Y^  "sharp,  prickly, 
pointed,"  and  the  radical  suffix 
a'ndak,  which  denotes  the  foliage 
of  evergreen  trees). 

Squirrel,  atci'tamon  ;  ate  i' tamo 
(Cuoq  derives  the  Nipissing  atcit- 
amo  from  atcit,  "  head  first,"  and 
-am,  relating  to  the  "mouth;" 
the  animal  is  so  named  from  the 
way  in  which  he  descends  trees, 
etc.). 

Star,  anang  ;  anangki  (signification 
of  ki  is  uncertain). 

Steer  (v.),  ota'kE. 

Step  (c),  tEkwEki ;  tEkwEk  ("he 
steps"). 

Stick  {for  tlireshing  rice),  pawEg- 
miiik  (from  the  radical  paicEn, 
"to  thrash  or  beat  with  a  stick," 
and  midk,  "stick  "). 

Stick,  mi'lik  ;  milig. 

Stocking,  ciblgnomita's  ("long  leg- 
gings ;"  from  the  radical  cib, 
"long,"  and  mltd's,  "leg- 
ging"). 

Stone,  assen  ;  assi'n  ;  asi'n  (the 
Cree  assiniy,  "stone,"  seems  to 
be  cognate  with  assan,  "  dur, 
solide  "). 

Stove,  pIwa'bikisikEn(frora  plwahik, 
"  iron,  "and  AislkrEn,  "warmer"). 

Strawberry,  ote'min  ("his  heart 
fruit,"  0,  te,  min ;  from  its 
shape). 

Sturgeon,  name'  (in  some  dialects 
this  word  means  "  fish  "). 

Sucker  (fish),  name'pin  (a  deriva- 
tive from  name',  which  in  some 
dialects  signifies  "  fish  "). 

Sugar,  tIsiba'kwEt  (see  Maple  sugar. 


Cuoq,  however,  connects  Cree 
sisipaskicat  with  sisib,  "duck"). 

Sugar,  sicapa'wa  (the  preceding 
word  was  thus  imperfectly  pro- 
nounced by  one  Indian). 

Sumach,  pakwEuimic  ("the  tree 
that  bears  the  pd'kWEn ;  -mic, 
"tree,  shrub  "). 

Sumach  -fruit,  pakwEn  (etymol- 
ogy?). 

Summer,  ni'pin  (etymology?). 

Summer  (last),  ni'binong  (-ong  = 
"last"). 

Sun,  ki'zis  (etymology?). 

Sunday,  animl'E  gi'cikEt  (  "  worship 
day"). 

Sunjish,  okwEia'ci  (etymology?). 

Sicalloic  (bird),  sasi'nibicing  (ety- 
mology ?). 

Sicamp,  mEskeg  (etymology?). 

Swan,  wabi'si  ("the  white  bird;" 
from  the  radical  tcdb,  "white,  to 
be  white,"  and  the  radical  suffix 
-SI,  "bird  "). 

Sicim  (p.),  pima'takE  (from  the  rad- 
ical pirn,  used  as  a  prefix  in  cer- 
tain verbs  of  movement,  and  the 
radical  suffix  d'takE,  "to  move 
through  the  water,  to  swim  "). 


Take  (v.),  nind  oda'piuE  ("I  take 
it;"  the  radical  is  odd'pin, 
"take"). 

Tallotc  (deer's),  maskEwa'dji  pi'- 
mitE  ("frozen  grease  ;  "  the  rad- 
ical of  the  first  component  is 
mdika,  "hard,  stiflF"). 

Tamarack,  mEskegwil'tik  ("swamp 
tree;"  from  mKskrg,  "swamp," 
and  the  radical  suffix  -a'tik,  -wa'- 
tik,  "plant "). 

Teacher,  kiki'nuEnania'kE  ("he 
teaclies"). 
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Teeth,  niwi'bita  ("my  teeth  ;  "  the 
radical  is  bit ;  literally  "I  have 
teeth  "). 

Ten,  miia'si ;  miiaswl. 

Thank  you,  migwElc. 

That  one,  io  i.u. 

There,  migwd'i. 

Thimble  berry,  oda'taka'gomin  (ety- 
mology?   -me»==  "  berry  "). 

Thirty,  ni'simila'nE  ("three tens  "). 

Thread,  sasEbEb  (see  N'et). 

Three,  ni'swi. 

Thunder,  anEmi'ki  (etymology?). 

Ihunder  bird,  a  n  e  m  i  k  i  pine'cl 
("thunder  bird  "). 

Tin,  wa'babik  ("Avhite  metal;" 
from  the  radical  Wrtft,  "white,"  and 
the  radical  suffix  -d'bik,  "  metal, 
mineral."  Compare  French  fer- 
blanc). 

Tbaf?,  oraiikEki  ("frog");  papigo- 
mukEki  (Mrs.  Bolia  said  this 
word  signified  "rough  frog;" 
Cuoq,  however,  derives  the  cor- 
responding Xipissiug  papikoma- 
kaki  from  papik,  "  Qea,,"  makaki, 
"frog;"  the  Cree  pipikwatettetc, 
"toad,"  which Lacombe  connects 
with  pipikusiic,  "it  is  rough," 
seems  to  favor  the  former  ety- 
mology). 

Tobacco,  se'mE. 

To-day,  n6ag6m  gi'cikEt  ("now 
day  ;  "  nongom,  "now,"  from 
radical  nong ;  gi'cikEt,  "day." 
Compare  English  "nowa- 
days"). 

Toes,  ni'bin6kwEnisEtEn  (literally 
"the  series  of  daughters  of  the 
foot;"  the  first  component  of 
this  word  is  the  radical  nl'binK, 
"in  a  row.  in  succession;"  the 
last,  SErErt=:Nipi8sin  g  sitan, 
"toe,"  from  sit,  "foot;"  Eft  = 
Nipissing  a/i,  "daughter"). 

lomorrow,  wa'bunk   (a  derivative 


from  wd'bEn,  "it  is  day, "which 
comes  from  the  root  icdb, 
"light"). 

To-morroic  morning,  wabunkigi'cEp 
{gicep  =  "morning  "). 

Tongue, nin^Y.nSk' am  ("my  tongue;" 
the  radical  is  dEnd'nlH). 

Torch,  waswa'gEn  (derived  by  the 
instrumental  suffix  -g'E?i  from  the 
radical  waswa,  "to  fish  by  the 
light  of  a  torch  "). 

Toronto,  gitce  oda'nE  ("big 
town  "). 

Totem,  odo'dEm  ("his  totem  ;"  the 
radical  is  d'd¥.m.  Schoolcraft 
connected  this  word  with  the  root 
seen  in  Otcipwe  odena,  "village, 
town;"  Dr.  J.  H.  Trumbull 
thinks  it  is  from  the  verb  "to 
have;"  in  Otcipwe  oduhyaun,  "he 
has;"  Massachusetts  oht-au,  "he 
has  ;  "  neither  of  these  etymolo- 
gies is  very  satisfactory.  Cuoq 
seeks  to  connect  ote  with  te, 
"heart"). 

Trap  {for  killing  animals),  dasona'- 
gEn  ("fifE/i  is  instrumental  suffix  ; 
the  radical  is  ddsona,  "to  catch 
in  a  trap  "). 

Tree  (no  word  in  use  to  express  the 
general  idea ;  one  Indian,  how- 
ever, used  mitig). 

Tree  '{species?),  akakwo'nic  (ety- 
mology?). 

Tree-frog,  gi'kibingwakwa  (etymol- 
ogy?). 

Tribal  name,  Mississa'ge  ;  Misita'ge 
(see  below). 

Trolling  line,  oda'djiko'kEn  (-ArEft 
is  instrumental  suffix  ;  the  verb 
oda'djlkokE,  "to  fish  with  a  hook 
and  line,"  may  be  connected 
with  the  radical  verb  ^/a'6E,  "to 
draw,  to  pull."  See  Fishing  line). 

Trout,  name'gus  (a  derivative  from 
the  radical  name'.    See  Sturgeon). 
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Trunk  (box),  mi'ligw^c  (from  mitig, 
"wood,"  and  wac,  radical,  signi- 
fying "cavity,  hollow."  See 
Frenchman) . 

Turkey  {tame or  wild),  misi'sE  ("the 
great  bird;"  from  the  radical 
misl,  "great,"  and  the  radical 
suffix  -«E,  "bird  "). 

Turnip,  tcis  (perhaps  "pointed"). 

Twenty,  nictii'nE  ("  two  tens  "). 

Two,  nic. 

U. 

Ugly,  wi'nEt  ("  it  is  dirty  ;  "  from 
the  radical  win,  "dirty"). 

Uncle,  nicice  ("my  mother's 
brother  ;  "  the  radical  is  cl'ce). 

Uncle,  nimicomin  ("my  father's 
brother  ;"  the  radical  is  micomin). 


Valley,  wa'nati'nE  (literally  "the 
mountain  is  hollow;"  from  the 
radical  wf'oi,  "hollow,"  and  the 
radical  suffix  -citin). 

Village,  oda'nons  (diminutive,  by 
the  suffix  -ons,  of  odd'nK, 
"town  "). 

W. 

Wagon,  tiiibi'sE  ("it  rolls;"  from 
the  radical  titib,  "round, 
around  "). 

Wagon,  ota'bEn  ;  o  d  a'  b  E  n  (see 
Skigh). 

Walk  (v.),  pimu'sE  (from  jum,  a 
verbal  prefix,  and  the  radical  suf- 
fix -USE,  "to  go  on  foot  "). 

Wampum,  migis. 

Want  (p.),  niwidjE  ("I  desire;" 
the  radical  is  widj). 

War,  miga'tiwin  ("fighting;" 
formed,  with  the  abstract  suffix 


-(l')win,  from  the  radical  mtgd, 
which  expresses  the  idea,  "to 
fight"). 

War-club,  pikwa'kwEto'pakamEgEn 
("ball  club;"  from  2)ikica'kiciv.t, 
"  ball,"  and  pakdmKgKn,  "club  ;" 
this  last,  as  Cree  pakahamaw,  "  he 
strikes, ' '  shows,  is  from  root  paka, 
"to  strike,"  with  suffix  -g'Eit). 

War-hatchet,  tcikamikwEu  (see 
Hatchet). 

Warm,  gico'tE  ("the  weather  is 
warm  ; "  from  the  radical  g'lc, 
"warm  "). 

Warrior,  miga'sowini'ni  ("war 
man  "). 

Wash  (v.),  gi'sibigE -ikE  ("he 
washes"). 

Wasp,  ilmo  (etymology?). 

Watch,  tibE-igi'ziswEn  ("sun  meas- 
urer ;"  from  the  radicals  txbY.,  ex- 
pressing the  idea  of  "measure," 
and  gi'zis,  "sun;"  -icT£.n  is  suf- 
fix). 

Water,  nipi. 

Waterfall,  kakabi'kEn  (from  kdka- 
bVkK,  "a  perpendicular  cliff  or 
rock,"  which  from  the  radical 
Jcaka  or  kak,  "angular  "). 

Water  lily,  okita'bEk  (etymology?). 

Wave  (n.),  ti'kowEk  ("waves;" 
•Kk  is  plural  suffix). 

Wax,  a'mopi'raitE  ("bee  grease"). 

Weasel,  cingus  (perhaps  -us  is  di- 
minutive). 

Week,  n-gota'sigi'cikEt  ("six days;" 
ngo't  or  ningot,  a  si  =  d'aici,  gV- 
cikKt;  Sunday  not  included). 

Wheel,  tilibl'sE  (see  Wagon). 

Well  (spring),  tEkib  (see  Spring). 

West,  apEngicimuk  ("  towards  the 
sunset;"  a-  locative  prefix;  ^Era- 
giclmo,  "the  sun  sets,"  from  the 
radical  pv:ngi'cin,  "to  fall  ;"  -k, 
suffix). 

What?   aninginE ;  anIngginE   (the 
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existence  of  the  Nipissing  anin 
engi  seems  to  make  it  probable 
that  the  Mississaga  word  has  suf- 
fered from  metathesis). 

What?  ani'n? 

Wheat,  pakwe'cikEDEck  ("bread 
herb;"  pakice'cikKn,  "bread," 
and  -Kck,  radical  suffix,  signifying 
"herb,  plant "). 

When,  opi'tEC  ;  o'pi'dEC  (from  dpi, 
"when,"  and  tEC,  "and  ;"  prop- 
erly =  "  and  when, ' '  used  in  nar- 
ration). 

Where  f  anindi  (from  amn,  "what," 
and  the  radical  suffix,  -f/i, "place, 
spot"). 

Whisky,  icku'dewa'pfi ;  icku'tewa'- 
bo  ("fire  liquid  ;"  icku'ie,  "  fire," 
and  -icd'bd,  radical  suffix  =  "  liq- 
uid "). 

Whistle  {v.),  kwlckwic  (onomato- 
poeic). 

White,  wapickE  ("it  is  white  ;"  a 
derivative  from  the  radical  tcdb, 
"white"). 

Whitefish,  atlkamek  ("caribou- 
fish;"  aiik,  "deer,"  and  -amek, 
radical  suffix  =  "  fish  "). 

W7iite  man,  ca'gEnac  (Cuoq  derives 
the  Algonkian  variants  of  this 
word  all  from  French  anglais; 
he  states  that  the  earlier  form  of 
the  Nipissing  aganeca  was  angal- 
eca). 

Wick  (see  Lamjncick). 

Wife,  oraintEmu'-Enic  ("his wife  ;" 
literally  "his  bad  old  woman  ;" 
0;  possessive  prefix;  mint^md'm, 
"old  woman,"  and  -ic,  pejorative 
suffix). 

Wildcat,  piju' ;  piciu'  (etymology'?). 

Wild  currants  (Jblack)  (see  Cur- 
rants). 

Wild  goose,  nika'  (etymology?). 

Wind,  no'din  ("it  blows"). 

Wind  {east),   wa'bEnlno'din  (from 


wabKn,  "east,"  and  no'din, 
"wind"). 

Wind  (north),  kiwe'din  ("the  home 
wind;"  from  the  radical  ktwe, 
"to  turn,  to  return  home,"  and 
no'din,  "wind  "). 

Wind  (south), ca.viiDinod\u(iroin  the 
radicals  cawKn,  "south,"  and 
no'din,  "wind  "). 

Wind(icest),  ninka'beEnno'din  (nin- 
kd'beKn,  "west,"  and  no'din, 
"wind"). 

Windotc,  wasa'djEkEn  ("that  by 
which  the  light  comes  in  ;  "  from 
wasadjE,  "it  is  light,"  and  the 
instrumental  suffix  -kK/i). 

Wine,  miskwa'gamik  ("  the  red 
liquid;"  from  miskica,  "it  is 
red, "  and  the  radical  suffix  a' garni, 
"liquid,  liquor"). 

Wing,  oningwi'kEnE  ("he  has 
wings  ;"  the  radical  is  dn'ingictk'En, 
"wing,"  which  comes  from  the 
root  ningici,  "  armpit,"  according 
to  Cuoq). 

Winter,  pipo'n  ;  pipo'En. 

Winter  (last),  pipo'nong  (-ong,  suf- 
fix =  "last"). 

Wire,  piwa'bikons  (a  diminutive  by 
the  suffix  -ons  from  plicabik, 
"iron;"   "little  iron  "). 

Wolf,  ma  inggEn  (the  et)-mology 
of  this  word  is  not  yet  known  ; 
perhaps  it  signifies  "  the  tearer  "). 

Woman,  ekwa ;  ekwa'(etymology?). 

Woman  (old),  mindimo'nyi  (ety- 
mology?). 

Wood  (stick),  mitig,  mitik. 

Wood  (fire-),  mjci. 

Woodpecker  (species?),  papassE  (on- 
omatopceic?). 

Wool,  manEta'nico'biwa'i  ("the 
sheep  his  hair  ;"  Jj'w«j,  radical  = 
"hair,  pilus  "). 

Worms  (earth),  cigEna'usuk  (-uk  is 
plural  suffix). 
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Worms    (tape),    okasa'gimuk  (-uk,  Yes,  e  ;  e. 

plural  suffix).  Yesterday,  pitcina'go  (composed  of 

Write,   nind  ocipiEa    ("I  write;"  the  radicals  p«7a  and  -ona' go,  the 

from  the  radical  del,  "  to  make  ;  "  last    signifying     "past;"    pitci, 

literally,    "I  make  marks  upon  perhaps,  means  "distant "). 

something").  Yesterday  (the    day   before),   kItcE 

EWESEna'go  (this  word  probably 

Y.  signifies  the  "day  before  the  day 

before  yesterday,  big  yesterday ;" 

Tarn,   owa'tuk  ;  owa'tug   (etymol-  H^ce,  "  big, "  emes-,  "  far  oflF, "  and 

ogy?).  -and' go,  "p&st"). 

Year,  pipo'En  ("winter").  You,  ki. 

Yeast,  umbisigi'kEn  (from  the  radi-  Young  girl,   6ckinekwa   (from  the 

cal  seen  in  Otcipwe  ombisse,  "  I  radical  sock,  "young,  new,"  and 

fly  up  in  the  air ;"  ombishka,  "I  ekwd,  "woman"), 

rise  on  high  ;"  whence  ombissit-  Young  man,   ockina'we   (from  the 

chigan,  "yeast  ").  radical  ock,    "new,"   and   suffix 

Yellow,  osa'wE  ("  it  is  yellow  ").  -d'loe). 

Mythological  Texts. 

Much  of  the  old  mythology  of  the  Mississagas  is  now  forgotten  (see 
Journ.  of  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  ii,  141-147  ;  iii,  149-154).  Still  there  are  a 
few  amongst  them  who  remember  something  of  the  lore  of  their  people 
in  former  days  and  are  willing  to  tell  it,  though  there  appears  to  exist  a 
prejudice  against  bringing  up  again  the  reminiscences  of  the  old  heathen 
times.  Mrs.  Bolin  is  regarded  as  the  wisest  of  the  Indians  in  the  matter 
of  the  history  of  her  people  and  their  beliefs  in  the  past,  and  from  her 
the  greater  part  of  the  information  here  recorded  was  obtained. 

A. — Of  the  great  deluge  legend  the  writer  was  able  to  secure  but  a 
fragment:  "When  there  was  a  flood  on  the  earth  Waniboju'  gathered 
together  the  animals.  He  got  into  his  boat  and  then  he  sent  down  the 
muskrat.  The  muskrat  dived  and  then  he  brought  up  some  earth  in  his 
claws." 

The  occurrence  of  the  "canoe  "  instead  of  the  "  raft  "  (which  is  more 
usual  in  this  Algonkian  myth)  is  noteworthy. 

B. — Another  fragment  tells  of  the  ten  men  who  went  to  visit  Wani- 
boju' in  the  land  of  the  sun-down.  When  they  reached  it,  after  many 
days'  journeying,  they  found  the  game  so  plentiful  that  the  porcupines 
were  crawling  over  Waniboju'. 

At  Skugog  the  name  of  the  Algonkian  hero,  variously  known  as  N4ni- 
boju,  Nanabush,  Manabush,  etc.,  is  pronounced  Waniboju'. 

C. — A  very  brief  legend  relates  that  the  "fox-bird,"  known  in  Missis- 
saga  as  (VnKk,  was  formerly  a  little  girl  who  lost  herself  in  the  woods  and 
became  a  bird. 

D. — Some  animal  myths  and  beast   fables  are  still  remembered  at 
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Skugog.  One  of  these,  relating  to  the  Rabbit,  the  Frog  and  the  Moose, 
is  as  follows  :  * 

"The  Rabbit  and  the  Frog  'clubbed  together'  to  kill  the  Moose,  and 
they  did  kill  him.  First  the  Frog  tracked  him  and  came  to  tell  the 
Rabbit  the  prospects.  He  said  :  '  It  was  something  very  mysterious  ;  he 
steps  on  every  other  hill.'  Then  the  two  went  out  together  and  killed 
the  Moose,  and  they  gathered  the  blood.  Then  the  Rabbit  asked  the 
Frog  what  he  would  do  if  the  'euemy '  (the  Wolf)  came  along.  '  Oh  ! ' 
said  he,  '  I  would  cut  a  hole  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  blood  is,  and, 
when  it  runs  out,  crawl  into  the  ground.'  " 

In  this  curious  myth  the  wolf  is  not  called  by  his  usual  name  (maiag- 
gEn),  but  is  evidently  given  a  figurative  one,  the  signification  of  which 
Mrs.  Bolin  did  not  clearly  comprehend.  She  said  the  first  part  of  the 
word  (mi'giskEnitE)  meant  "a  fish-hook,"  while  the  last  signified  "a 
living  animal."  In  some  other  animal  myths  the  wolf  is  known  as  "the 
enemy."  "The  frog  is  mighty  clever,"  said  Mrs.  Bolin;  "he  crawls  in 
and  hides  himself  wherever  there  is  moisture."  So  when  the  blood  was 
spilt  the  frog  would  disappear  into  the  ground. 

E.  The  Raccoon  , and  the  Grawfish. — "The  Raccoon  was  very  fond  of 
Crawfish,  so  he  disguised  himself  to  deceive  them.  He  lay  down  on  the 
lake  shore  and  let  his  tail  and  hindquarters  into  the  water.  By  and  by  a 
Crawfish  came  and  pinched  him  to  see  if  he  were  dead,  which  the  Rac- 
coon pretended  to  be,  and  didn't  mind  the  pinches  he  got.  The  Crawfish 
then  went  away  and  told  the  other  crawfish  that  he  had  found  the  Rac- 
coon that  had  '  chewed  '  so  many  of  them  last  summer.  So  more  of  them 
came  and  pinched  the  Raccoon  and  were  very  glad  that  their  enemy  was 
dead.  But  by  and  by,  when  a  large  number  of  crawfish  had  gathered 
round  him,  the  Raccoon  suddenly  jumped  up  and  caught  them  and  had 
a  great  feast.  Soon  afterwards  the  Raccoon  came  across  the  Wolf.  He 
wrapped  up  some  of  his  own  excrement  very  neatly  and  said  to  the 
Wolf:  'Here  is  something  nice!'  and  the  Wolf  ate  it.  Then  the  Rac- 
coon said  to  the  Wolf,  'Ma we  !  you  ate  my  excrement ! '  At  first  the 
Wolf  did  not  understand  him,  and  the  Raccoon  said  again,  'Mawg  !  you 
ate  my  excrement.  I  gave  it  you  wrapped  up.'  Then  the  Wolf  was  very 
angry  and  he  killed  the  Raccoon." 

In  this  story  also  the  wolf  is  called  by  another  name  than  that  usually 
given  him.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  characters  in  these  animal  stories 
bear  names  that  are  now  entirely  obsolete  in  common  speech,  seems  to 
argue  for  them  a  considerable  antiquity. 

At  Skugog,  Waalboju'  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Wamiciudj&ki- 
wansl  ("the  great-grandfather,"  as  he  is  often  termed).  Of  the  latter  the 
following  brief  legends  were  told  by  Mrs.  Bolin  : 

F.  Why  Foxes  have  Black  Legs. — "Wamiciudjakiwansi  did  not  like  his 
son-in-law.     One  day  they  were  out  hunting  together,  and,  when  they 

♦The  English  versions  are  in  the  narrator's  own  words  with  a  very  few  grammatical 
changes  necessary  for  the  sense.    The  Indian  versions  will  be  found  below. 
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camped,  placed  their  leggings  and  moccasins  by  the  fire  to  dry.  W. 
changed  the  places  of  the  moccasins  and  leggings.  Afterwards  he  threw 
what  he  thought  were  his  son's  moccasins  and  leggings  into  the  fire.  In  the 
morning  the  young  man  rose,  found  his  own  moccasins  and  put  them  on. 
W.  tried  to  make  out  that  they  were  his,  but  he  had  forgotten  that  he  had 
changed  the  places  of  the  moccasins  before  he  burned  what  he  thought 
were  his  son's.  So  W.  was  forced  to  go  barefooted  and  barelegged.  He 
then  blackened  his  legs  and  feet  with  a  coal,  and  thus  the  foxes  have 
black  legs  to  this  day." 

O.  Another  legend  of  Wamiciudjaklwansi,  current  at  Skugog,  tells 
how  he  abandoned  his  son-in-law  on  an  island  : 

"  W.  hated  his  son-in-law.  One  day  he  went  with  him  to  a  little  island, 
and  abandoned  him  there.  W.  then  went  off  in  his  canoe,  which  he  used 
to  make  go  without  paddling.  He  would  lie  upon  his  back  in  the  boat 
and  tap  the  crosspieces  with  his  hands,  making  a  noise  like  pan  !  pan  ! 
and  the  boat  would  go  right  along.  Meanwhile  the  son-in-law  had 
changed  himself  into  a  gull,  and,  flying  over  the  canoe,  dropped  some  of 
his  excrement  on  W.'s  breast.  Then  W.  said,  '  That's  the  way  the  young 
gulls  do  when  they  have  their  bellies  full,'  and  went  on  in  his  canoe.  In 
the  meantime  his  son-in-law  made  haste  and  got  home  before  him.  When 
W.  arrived  and  saw  his  son-in  law  there  he  was  much  astonished:  he 
kept  looking  and  looking  at  him  and  when  asked  why  he  was  doing  so, 
gave  some  excuse  or  other." 

n.  Another  character  who  figures  in  Mississaga  legend  is  AssEmo'kEn, 
"the  tobacco-maker,"  of  whom  the  following  story  was  related  by  Mrs. 
Bolin  : 

"Long  ago  there  lived  two  brothers;  one  of  them  was  a  hunter,  the 
other  was  AssEmo'kEn  who  always  stayed  in  camp  and  did  no  hunting. 
One  day  AssEmo'kEn  thought  he  would  go  away  on  a  journey  some- 
where or  other,  and  he  meant  to  tell  his  brother  so  when  he  returned  from 
hunting,  but  forgot  about  it.  He  forgot  it  in  this  way  two  or  three  times. 
Finally  he  said:  'I'll  keep  saying,  Gama'dJE  !  gama'djE!  '  (I'm  going  ! 
I'm  going  !)  'over  and  over  again  until  my  brother  comes.'  So  he  did 
this  a  long  time.  When  his  brother  arrived  he  heard  some  one  saying, 
'Gama'djE  !  gama'djE  ! '  He  then  saw  his  brother  who  told  him  he  was 
going  away.  'What  do  you  mean?'  said  he  to  AssEmo'kEn.  'You 
would  not  go  very  far  before  you  would  meet  with  something  to  lead  you 
astray.'  •  Well  !  I'm  going  anyway,'  said  AssEmo'kEn,  and  he  went  off. 
Before  long  he  heard  a  noise — the  noise  of  trees  rubbing  against  one 
another.  He  thought  it  very  nice,  and  said  :  '  I  want  to  be  that,  let  me 
have  that !'  But  the  tree  said  :  '  Oh  no  !  I  am  not  comfortable,  it  is  a  bad 
place  to  be  in.'  For  whenever  the  wind  came  on,  the  tree  had  to  squeak 
and  make  a  noise,  T-iu  !  i-iu  !  But  AssEmo'kEn  would  have  it  and  took 
the  place  of  the  tree.  So  the  tree  lay  on  AssKuio'kEn's  breast,  and  when 
the  wind  came  he  had  to  cry  out  for  the  pain  he  felt.     But  his  brother 
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knew  all  about  it  soon  and  came  after  him.  'It's  just  as  I  told  you,'  said 
he  to  AssEmo'kEn,  and  released  him. 

"  AssEmo'kEn  went  on  again.  Soon  he  came  to  a  river,  where  he  saw  a 
stick  on  end  in  the  mud,  moving  about  with  the  current  and  making  a 
noise.  He  thought  that  was  nice,  too,  and  so  lie  took  the  place  of  the 
stick.  His  brother  had  to  follow  after  him  and  take  him  out,  but  told  him 
he  would  not  help  him  again. 

"AssEmo'kEn  then  went  on  further  and  came  to  a  village.  Here  all 
the  people  were  dead  except  two  children — a  little  boy  and  a  lit  le  girl. 
AssEmo'kEn  asked  what  had  happened  to  the  people  who  were  dead. 
The  children,  who  were  lamenting,  told  him  that  a  wicked  old  woman 
and  her  daughter  had  killed  them.  The  way  she  killed  them  was  this. 
She  had  asked  them  to  get  for  her  the  white  loon  that  dwelt  in  the  middle 
of  the  sea.  Not  one  of  them  was  able  to  do  this,  so  she  killed  them  one 
after  the  other.  The  children  told  AssEmo'kEn  that  the  old  woman  would 
come  back  to  set  them  the  same  task,  and  that  they  would  have  to  die 
also.  But  AssEmo'kEn  caught  the  white  loon  and  gave  it  to  the  children. 
He  told  them  to  show  it  to  the  old  woman  when  she  came,  and  to  ask  her, 
if  she  were  able,  to  get  the  chipmunk's  horn,  to  obtain  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  The  old  woman  came  and  the  chil- 
dren showed  her  the  while  loon,  at  which  she  was  greatly  surprised,  and 
said  that  it  must  have  got  there  itself.  They  then  asked  her  to  get  the 
chipmunk's  horn.  '  Oh  !  oh  !  you  talk  old-fashioned,'  she  said,  and  threw 
down  some  deer's  horns,  pretending  that  they  were  what  was  required. 
As  she  could  not  perform  the  task  AssEmo'kEn  killed  her.  He  then 
made  a  little  bow  and  arrows  for  the  boy,  and  told  him  to  shoot  up  in  the 
air  and  tell  the  dead  people  to  rise.  He  shot  into  the  air  three  times,  and 
each  time  he  said  :  'Get  up  !  the  arrow  is  going  to  fall  on  you  I '  The  first 
time  he  shot  the  arrow  into  the  air,  the  people  stirred  a  little  and  began 
to  gape,  and  after  the  third  time  they  rose  up." 

Texts  of  Mississaga  Legends. 

A.  Fragment  of  Deluge  Legend. — Opi'dEc  kimockaonk  i-iu  a'ki  ogima- 
WEndjiEn  waniboju'  awe's&ia'En.  Kib<3sia'Ed  ima'En  otclma'ning  ml- 
tEC  klpaki'tiuEt  in*i-iu  wadjackwEn  wadjack  kikwEk  mlt^c  ki'bitEd  a'ki 
onfndjig. 

'  B.  Fragment  of  the  Story  of  the  Ten  Men  Who  Visited  Naalboju. — Kim- 
4dJEwug  mitaswi  IniniwEg  apEngiciniEk  o'kiotisEWEn  kibatiyi'nEt  anda- 
WEndjiga'wEn  mfgko  ima'En  papamo'sEUEt  6ctigwaning  waniboju'. 

G.  Origin  of  the  Fox  bird — Me''nwice  ekwa'sens  gi'wEu-nicin  mi'ti- 
gwadJEkwE  milEc  ki'-anEkowEt. 

D.  The  Babbit,  the  Frog  and  the  Moose. — OmiikEki'dEC  ki'witagEnin 
wabu'son.  MilEC  omukEki  ki'bapamu'sEd  midEC  pEtagiicing  wint&- 
mawEd  iu'i'iu  wabu'son.  Manitii  nemg'  Eg  !  a'yEwasiiitin  tEkwEk'. 
MidEC  kinissawEd  mu's5a.     AningginE  kihidjitcigadjE  pi'djipa'itawEd 
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mlgiskEDilB  ka'siwEk?    Dabacka'En  ki'miskwa'pminEn  midEC  ima'En 
kanitEnissiya'npEn. 

E.  The  Raccoon  and  the  Crawfish. — AssibEntEC  gi-i'ca  ima'En  di'ti- 
pa''au  kiawi'kawfcimEt.  MidEc  win  acEga'ci  midEC  ki'sindEkwa'wEd. 
Ka'windEC  ki'mamadji  issi.  Ni'binung  ki'caca'kwa*mina'g6pEn  ningi- 
mi'kawa'.  AssibEn  ni'nindji'biwa'E  ;  fi,ssibEn  dji'bicka'E  midEC  ki'wa- 
nicksd  ;  kani'gi  kfikiniiE  kila'nEWEd.  MidEc  ki'nagickawEd  malng- 
gEDEn.  Ma'we  !  nimu  kimi'djin  !  gi'wiwEkwe'nung  wi'i'yas  gitwi'bEain. 
Wai !  wai !  nimu  kimi'djin  !  MidEC  kini'sin. 

F.  Why  Foxes  have  Black  Legs. — MidEC  Wamiciii'-djakiwansi  andE- 
wandjiga'wEn  onlnggwanEn  midEc  kabe'ciwEd.  MidEc  ota'pinin 
o'uiEkussinEn  onlnggwEm  otassEn  kaye'tEC.  MidEc  kij6gicEn  oniEkiis- 
sinEn  oninggwanEn  ■wi'nitEC  i'niiu'  o'mEkussinEn  kijogicEn  i'niiu'. 
MidEC  akfikadjE  ki'sinikwuEnung  okating  midEc  vm  ki'wagwuciwEt. 
MidEC  i'iu  andji  makalEwanik  au  wagwush  okadEn. 

0.  Wdmictu' •djaklwd'nsl  and  His  Son-in-Law. — Wamici'u-djakiwa'nsi 
ay&cigi'lE  ki'kanecin  pEkita'-onk  6'tcima'n  pEn  !  pEn  !  pEn  !  tcima'n. 
Kaiy6ckons  midEC  kimltcini'gEt.  MIsikwo  adjitcigBWEd  ka'iyockkdn- 
sEg  katEpi'ssi  niwatcin.  Kawin  okln-ninwenimasin  onlaggwiinEn  ;  oki- 
nEkEUEn  mlaice'ning.  UgibiskawEn  i'n-iiu  ka'iyockdnsEn  wi'nitEm 
dEC  gi'tigucin. 

H.  A8SEvid'ks.n  and  His  Brother.  Adlso'kEn  (a  Tale). — Gi'tawEg  Asse- 
mo'kEn  ■wi'djikwe'*i  En  mitEc  andawEndjigfi'nEt  ■wi'djikweiEn  winde'- 
cei6  aya'pit  AssEmd'kEn.  O'gimikwandEn  wima'dJEd.  Opi' dEC  pEtB 
gwicinEt  wi'djikwe'i'En  6'giwEnandEn  tci'windamawEd  wima'dJEd 
tEkatEc  mi'nawa  pEtEgwEcing  nin  garaa'dJE.  MidEC  opEn'nE  kaiki- 
t6'"yEn  gama'djE  !  gama'dJE  ! — Ic6  !  Ice  !  anina  gi'ta-i'djilE  wibEsawing 
gi'tawabEndEn  ke'go  kawi'adji'miko'dJEn. — E  !  gama'djE  sa'kon  !  a  a-fi 
ma'dJEn.  Kawin  wa'sE  kadja'si  dji'wabEndsmEn  kfi'go. — SebakwEt 
6'giwabEndEn.  TagEoinilEm.  A'au  kawin  k6ck6  nimiuiwa'si'si  u'iii'- 
djaayayEn.  MidEC  papakEm  ma'nima'tinik  midEC  e'"EnwEi  iiu  !  iiu  1 
Uk6  !  gi'tanu'sE  inlnioabEn  djIcaya'yEm  mica'dji  mi'nawa  kima'dJEd 
AssEmo'kEn.  MidEc  a'dji  mi'nawa  ki'bima'bid  si'bing  wabi;ndEn'na'dEk 
i"n  iiu  miiig  tacina'taninlk.  A  !  tagEniaitEm.  A"au  !  k6cke  niminiwa- 
si'si.  O!  o  !  icaidja'dj En  kawintEC  mi'nawa  gita'bi  wi'tokw63inKn.  Mi- 
dEc  ki'oticwEd  kEkinnE  ka'nipu'waku'panen  nice'ie  abino'djiyEg.  O'ki- 
kokwe'djimKn  anindEc  kado'wEd  okokri'nipu'djik.  Mlndimo'-i-ec  ka'-ye 
ota'nEn.  MidEC  oko  6kitEd  na'nik  ao  wa'bimank  si'gomEd  ima'*En 
gigitciga'ming.  Miuawa'go  wi'biligwiicin  miiEC  ke'*ineg  gi'tEnanE  kung  ■ 
wunnE  kin  a  5  gltcoggwinggwis  6ckEn.  Iiu  !  I  iu  !  kakitE  wi'djicwa'- 
wEk  abino'djiyEg  ka'nawi'nE  o'gi'otlssiko'si  wa'tuk4nEn  AssEmo'kEn. 
Wawa'cgac  6ckEnEu  o'kiopEginEn.  Kawin  a-o  I  wa'wai'sE  wa'bimank. 
MidEC  ki'adji'tawEd  mi'tigwa'bisEn  ka'"y6  pikwEkons  ine  aniopeming 
owi'tEn  gi'ka-i'kit  gi'ka-i'kit  gibitcino'nim  onickEg  !  gibitcino'nim  6nic- 
kEg  !  gibitcino'nim  onickEg  !    Ki'wonickawEgidEC. 
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Songs. 

A.  Diincing  Song. —  E-yo-k6-6!     E-yo-k6-5!  etc. 

B.  Raven  Song. —  Kakaki  wa'wIwisiaiwEg 

Aiiiba'din6ngga. 
"The  Ravens  are  feeding  on  the  hillside." 

G.    White  Bone  Song. —  Kitci  Mo'komEn  ododa'nong 

Wasiginecinon. 
"In  the  town  of  the  Americans  the  white  bones  lie." 

D.  Warrior's  Parting  Song. — Gago  mawTm6cikEn 

EkwawiyanE  niboyanE. 
"  Do  not  weep  woman  at  our  death." 

E.  Love  Song. —  Makatawanikwa'pEn 

KwawIsiwawilikamakwipEn. 
"I  wanted  to  marry  a  black-haired  girl." 

F.  Love  Song.^  Makatawa'kamikwa'pEn 

KwawisiwawitikamakwipEn, 
"I  wanted  to  marry  a  black-eyed  girl." 

These  songs  were  obtained  by  the  writer  at  Skugog  from  Na'wigicko'ke 
(see  also  Journ.  of  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  iii,  pp.  152,  153). 
For  comparison  the  following  may  be  cited  : 

O.  Hunter's  Song. — Geo.  Copway  gives  this  hunter's  song  of  the  Mis- 
sissagas  of  Rice  Lake  in  his  Life,  p.  34  : 

Ah  yah  ba  wah,  ne  gab  me  koo  nah  vah  ! 
Ah  yah  wa  seeh,  ne  gab  me  koo  nah  vah. 
"The  fattest  of  all  bucks  I'll  take, 
The  choicest  of  all  animals  I'll  take." 

H.  In  the  Naniboju'  story  furnished  the  writer  by  Mr.  Salt,  the  hero 
sings  the  following  song  to  the  assembled  waterfowls  whom  he  intends  to 
deceive  : 

Pa-zang-wa-be  she-moog, 
Pa-zang-wa-be-she-moog, 
Pa-zang-wa-be-she-moog. 
Ke-ku-ma-mesgue-she-gwam 
Ke-ku-ma-me-sgue  she-gwam, 
Ke-ku-ma  me-sgue-she-gwam, 
(,  Au-yun-ze-kwa-gau, 

Au-yun-ze-kwa-gau. 
"  Shut  your  eyes  and  dance  ;  if  you  open  your  eyes. 
Your  eyes  will  become  red." 
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In  the  Toronto  MS.  the  following  songs  (cf.  Journ.  of  Amer.  lolk-Lore, 
i,  159)  occur,  which  I  transcribe  literally  : 

I,  Chanson  du  wabano 

oukaqui  qua  nipoumin 
quilicog  manitou-ou  (Bis) 

tant  qu'on  veut 

En  Franqois 
Les  Dieux  disent  que  nous  mourourons 

un  jour  (Bis). 

J.  Autre  de  wabano  (?) 

oukimacoue  he  he  coua  ni 
soucoutinicouyee  (oukinia  uini  sauan 

4  Bis)  En  FranQois 
La  reine  a  deux  maris 
et  nous  tuons  son  maris  (4  Bis) 
oui  you  ya  oui  ja  ha  (Bis  tant  qu'on  veut). 

K.  Chanson  d'amour 

ouika  tatacouchin  nini  mouchen-h^n 
J'espere  de  te  voir  bientot  ma  maltresse. 

L.  Autre  de  chasse 

wagououine  h6  il  a  les  cornes  de  trav[ers]  (Bis) 
Manitou  ouistouija  oui  ha  ha 
Le  forgeron  est  un  diable. 

M.  Chanson 

ya  ningue  coue  quiouepinan 

Ninguisciome  je  mets  le  Ciel  sens  dessus  dessous. 

The  words  used  in  all  these  songs  do  not  appear  to  diflFer  from  those 
used  in  common  speech. 

Tribal  and  Ethnic  Names. 

Aiik  ("Elk").     The  name  of  the  chief  totem  of  the  Indians  of  Skugog. 

Kilclmd'komK7i.  An  "American."  This  name  which  literally  signifies 
"big  knife,"  is  said  to  have  been  given  on  account  of  the  "swords  " 
of  the  American  soldiers. 

Minlsd'ge,  ^     The  Indians  of  Skugog,  according  to  the  chiers  niece,  call 

Misisa'gi.  )  themselves  "Mississagas  of  the  Otcipwe  nation."  When 
asked  about  the  meaning  of  the  term  Misisa'gi,  Osawanimi'ki  said  it 
signifies  "  many  mouths  of  rivers."  Na'wigickoke,  however,  thought 
^*  it  meant  "large  mouth  of  river."  Mr.  Salt  informed  the  writer  that 
the  word  is  in  Indian  pronounced  "  minzezagee, "  in  the  plural,  "  min- 
zezageeg,"  the  latter  of  which  signifies   "people  who  inhabit  the 
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country  where  there  are  many  mouths  of  rivers"  (Journ.  of  Am. 
Folk-Lore,  i,  150).  Geo.  Copway,  who  was  a  Mississaga,  says  {Life, 
History,  etc.,  p.  13)  :  "The  Ojebways  are  called  here,  and  all  around, 
Massissaugays,  because  they  came  from  Me-sey  Sahgieng,  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Huron,  as  you  go  up  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Falls."  The  Rev. 
Peter  Jones,  who  frequently  speaks  of  the  "Messissauga  tribe  of  the 
Ojebway  nation,"  states  that  "the  clan  or  tribe  with  whom  I  have 
been  brought  up  is  called  Messissauga,  which  signifies  eagle  tribe, 
their  ensign  or  toodaim  being  that  of  the  eagle"  {Hist,  of  Ojebway 
Indians,  p.  23 1 ;  see  also  138,  164).  But  in  this  statement  he  appears 
to  have  been  led  away  by  false  etymological  analogies.  In  the 
manuscript  in  the  Toronto  Public  Library  is  the  following  : 

"Descriptions  dts  tributs  des  Sauvages  Iinrons  savoir  totaim  tribut. 

Niguie  couasquidzi  tribut  de  la  loutre. 

Passinassi  "       "  "  grue. 

Atayetagami  "     da  caribou. 

Oupapinassi  •     "       "  brochet. 

Ouasce  souanan  ecorce  de  Bouleau. 

Missigomidzi  chene  blanc. 

Mississagui  tribut  de  I'Eigle." 

The  eagle  was  the  principal  totem  with  the  Mississagas  of  the 
region  around  York  (now  Toronto),  but  the  tribal  name  has  nothing  ^ 
to  do  with  the  word  for  eagle.  The  Mississagas  are  no  doubt  in- 
cluded with  the  Hurons  in  the  Toronto  MS.,  because  of  their  alliance 
with  the  Six  Nations  in  1746.  Schoolcraft  {Arch,  of  Abor.  Knowl.,  i, 
p.  806)  says  that  the  word  Mississagie  is  "an  Algonquin  phrase  for  'a 
wide-mouthed  river.'  "    The  components  of  the  name,  in  any  case,  are  / 

the  radicals  inici,  "great  (many?),"  and  sd'gl,  "mouth  of  a  river." 

Na'towe  (snake?).  An  Iroquois.  This  is  the  name  given  by  the  Missis- 
sagas, Otcipwe,  Nipissings,  etc.,  to  the  Mohawks  and  Iroquois.  The 
corresponding  word  in  Cree  is  natoweic,  connected  perhaps  with  the 
root  nat,  "  to  seek,  to  go  after."  In  Nipissing  and  Otcipwe,  natowe 
and  nadowe  mean  a  large  serpent,  the  flesh  of  which  was  formerly 
eaten  by  the  Indians,  according  to  Cuoq.  The  transfer  of  the  name 
to  their  enemies,  the  Iroquois,  is  easily  understood.  This  fact  may 
have  some  bearing  upon  the  etymology  suggested  for  the  word  "Iro- 
quois" by  Mr.  Hewitt  {Amer.  Anthrop.,  Vol.  i,  p.  189). 

Odiekwa'gKml.  According  to  Mrs.  Bolin,  this  is  the  name  by  which  the 
Mississagas  were  known  in  former  times  when  they  dwelt  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  She  thought  it  signified  "people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Lake."  The  Rev.  E.  F.  Wilson  {Man.  of  Ojebw. 
Lang.,  p.  157)  gives  odishqudhgummee  as  denoting  "Algonquin  Indi- 
ans." Cuoq  {Lex.  Alg.,  p.  314)  cites  oticktcagami  &s  the  name  of  the 
Nipissing  Indians.  He  explains  the  word  as  ot-ickwa  kami,  "la 
derniere  eiendue  d'eau  "  {i.  e..  Lake  Nipissing),  from  the  prefix  ot-. 
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ickwa-  (end),  garni  (body  of  water).  Baraga  gives,  in  Otcfpwe, 
oduhkwagami,  "Algonquin  Indian."  Cuoq's  etymology  is  not  satis- 
factory, and  since  we  find  in  Cree  the  radical  ottiskaw,  "en  face,  vis- 
a  vis,"  it  would  seem  that  a  derivation  from  the  cognate  of  this  latter, 
and  the  radical  sulfix  -gtmi  or  gd'mi  (body  of  water)  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

dtcipwe.  This  name  is  spelled  in  a  multitude  of  ways  by  various  writers 
(Chippeway,  Chepeway,  Ojibway,  Ojebway,  Chepway,  etc.).  The 
etymology  of  the  word  is  very  uncertain.  Baraga  writes  it  Otehipwe, 
but  does  not  suggest  a  derivation.  Cuoq,  whose  orthography  is 
Odjibwe,  says  that  some  would  derive  the  name  from  the  roots  odji, 
"to  suck  up"  (humer),  and  abwe,  the  signification  being  "humeurs 
de  bouillon,"  but  there  appears  to  be  nothing  to  support  this.  Other 
equally  unsatisfactory  etymologies  have  been  put  forward. 

PotEwd'tEinl.  The  name  given  to  this  tribe  of  Indians  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  radical  po'tawe,  "to  build  a  fire." 

CdgETioc.  Englishman.  Mrs.  Bolin  thought  that  this  word  signified 
"sail  around  the  world  ;"  this  idea  was  no  doubt  induced  by  the 
termination  -oc  ="  sailing."  Cuoq,  however,  is  probably  right  in 
considering  this  and  cognate  Algonkian  words  as  corruptions  of  the 
French  anglais. 

Wd'blgKn  ("white  clay"),  the  totem  of  Gwinggwic,  one  of  the  two  first 
settlers  on  Skugog  Island. 

Wa'mitigun.  The  origin  of  this  word,  which  corresponds  to  the  Nipissing 
wemitigoji,  Otcipwe  wemitigoji,  Cree  itemistikojiic,  is  not  certain. 
Mrs.  Bolin  said  it  meant  "carries  a  trunk,"  and  referred  to  the  early 
French  traders.  Its  components  would  in  that  case  be  tea-,  milig, 
-wac  ("hollow,"  in  Nipissing). 

Place  Names. 

The  names  of  the  various  lakes,  rivers,  etc.,  in  the  region  known  to  the 
Mississagas  of  Skugog,  as  far  as  the  writer  was  able  to  obtain  them,  were 
as  follows  : 

Asdgd'\kE.n  {i.  e.,  "lake  ").     Some  of  the  Indians  call  Lake  Skugog  thus. 

Ecuniong  (i.  c,  "place  of  calling").  Name  given  to  Lake  Simcoe.  The 
following  is  the  origin  of  the  term  according  to  Na'wigickoke  :  A  long 
time  ago,  when  the  Mississagas  used  to  live  on  the  points  of  land  in 
Lake  Simcoe,  a  man  hes^rd  a  voice,  as  if  some  one  were  calling  a  dog. 
It  was  a  calm  daj',  and  although  he  looked  carefully  around  he  could 
see  no  one,  but  heard  the  voice  only.  So  the  lake  was  named  Ecu- 
niong, "the  place  of  the  calling."  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
radical  ecm,  "to  call,  to  speak  to,"  through  the  extended  form,  Kcuni ; 
■ong  is  locative  suffix.  In  the  early  English  records  of  the  settlement 
of  Ontario  this  name  appears  in  variously  disguised  forms. 
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Cimung.  This  nams  is  sometimes  used  by  the  Indians  (very  often  by  the 
whites)  to  denote  the  body  of  water  known  to  the  whites  as  Mud 
Lake.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  corrupt  form  of  tcimong  ("place  of 
canoes  "),  from  tcimhn,  "canoe,"  with  the  locative  suffix. 
Kawdkomkong  ("place  of  the  edible  moss").  Name  given  to  Stony 
Lake,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Otonabee.  It  is  so  named  from  the 
"edible  moss"  that  grows  upon  the  stones  and  rocks  in  that  region 
(the  well-known  "tripe  de  roche").  The  radical  of  the  word  is 
wa'kon,  "tripe  de  roche,  edible  moss."  Kd  is  verbal  prefix;  -ong, 
locative  suffix. 
Eitcigd' ming  ("at  the  great  water  ").  This  name  is  applied  by  the  Mis- 
slssagas  of  Skfigog  to  Lakes  Simcoe,  Ontario,  Huron  and  Superior. 
Lake  Superior  is  also  specially  named  Otcipwe  Kitcigd'ming,  because 
it  is  "the  lake  of  the  Otcipwe,"  and  the  region  about  it  has  been  long 
inhabited  by  them.  The  radicals  of  the  word  are  kilci,  "great,"  and 
the  suffix,  -gd'ml,  applied  to  a  "body  of  water"  and  used  only  in 
composition. 
Ml'djlka'ming  ("the  place  of  the  fish  fence").     This  name  given  to  the 

"Narrows  "of  Lake  Simcoe  recalls  the  notice  in  Champlain  of  the     n' 
"fish  fence."     The  Indians  used  todrive  stakes  into  the  water  at  this 
point  so  as  to  make  a  "  fence  "  and  stop  the  fish.     The  radical  of  the 
word  is  mi'djik^n,  "a  fence." 
Minis   ("island").     Skugog  Island  is  generally  thus    termed  by  the 

Indians. 
Nd'mesdgd''ikKn  ("  Sturgeon  Lake  ").     The  Indian  name  is  translated  in 
the  name  given  to  this  body  of  water  by  the  whites,   "Sturgeon 
Lake. " 
Nonkon,  or  minis-l-nSnkon.     The  name  of  a  portion  of  Skugog  Island 
which,    in  former  times,   was  itself  a  separate  island.     Mrs.    Bolin 
stated  that  the  word  meant  "woods  all  in  one  spot."    The  ladical  of 
the  word  is  probably  non.  "  contracted,  compressed." 
Otcipwe  Kitcigdming.     Lake  Superior.     See  Kitcigd'ming. 
Odd'nE  ("town,  village  ").     This  is  the  name  given  to  the  adjacent  town 

of  Port  Perry.     Toronto  is  called  gifce  odd'nE,  "  big  town." 
Oto'nd'bl  ("mouth  water  ").     The  name  of  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Trent,  known  to  the  whites  as  Ot6nabee.    The  application  of  the  name 
is  not  clear,  but  it  is  wrongly  said  to  have  been  given  on  account  of  the 
broad  expanse  of  Rice  Lake,  into  which  the  river  flows.     In  some      'V 
Algonkian  dialects  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  this  name  is  given  to 
the   fish  known  scientifically  as  the    Coregonus  quadrilateralis,  and 
reappears  in  the  term  toulibi,  ov  tullibee,  applied  by  the  French  and 
English  settlers  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  to  the  same  fish. 
Pd'idj'E.kd'ckiwd'kong.     The  old  Indian  name  of  Skugog  Lake.     Before 
the  Government  dams  were  erected,  some  years  ago,  tbe  lake  was 
very  shallow  and  muddy.     Mrs.  Bolin  explained  the  name  as  signi-     \f 
fying  "a  low,  shallow,  muddy  place."    One  of  the  Indians,  who  had 
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forgotten  most  of  his  mother  tongue,  called  the  lake  pEdjo'gEn  akl'uK- 
gog,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  the  present  name  Skugog  we  have  all 
of  the  Indian  appellation  that  impressed  itself  upon  the  memory  of 
the  European  emigrants.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  seen  from 
the  cognate  Otcipwe  njishkiwika,  "it  is  muddy,"  from  the  radical 
ajishkt,  "  mud  ;  "  -ong  is  locative  suffix. 

Pd'mitdskwo'layong.  The  name  given  by  the  Indians  to  Rice  Lake,  which 
body  of  water  received  this  last  name  from  the  whites  by  reason  of 
the  wild  rice  in  which  it  abounds.  Mrs.  Bolin  explained  the  term  as 
signifying  "across  the  prairies,  or  burnt  lands,"  saying  that  on  look- 
ing across  the  lake  from  the  Indian  camping  ground  one  could  see  the 
prairies.  This  explanation  is  somewhat  doubtful.  In  the  region  of 
Peterborough  the  old  name  is  believed  to  have  meant  "lake  of  the 
burning  plains."  The  word  may  be  derived  ^vom.  ph'imt,  "across," 
and  mdskotd,  "prairie,"  with  the  locative  suffix,  -ong. 

Pd'tdgb'ning.  A  name  given  to  the  town  of  Lindsay  and  also  to  a  place 
nearby  where  there  are  "rapids"  in  the  river.  Said  to  mean  "at 
the  rapids." 

Ci'cibd'tigwe'yong.  The  name  given  by  most  of  the  Indians  to  Clmung 
or  Mud  Lake.  Mrs.  Bolin  explained  that  the  word  signified  "place 
of  many  inlets  and  outlets,  with  junctions."  The  first  component 
seems  to  be  a  derivative  of  the  radical  cta6,  "long."  Compare  the 
Otcipwe  nin  jishibigibina,  "  I  stretch  something  out  in  every  direc- 
tion." 

Names  op  Mythological  Characters  and  Objects. 

The  principal  characters  who  figure  in  the  mythology  of  the  Mississagas 
of  Skugog,  as  far  as  the  writer  had  opportunity  to  investigate,  are  : 

AssEmo'kEn.  An  individual  whom,  Mrs.  Bolin  said,  "made  tobacco;" 
but  in  what  way,  or  when,  she  could  not  say.  He  "  was  not  a  very 
clever  or  bright  man,"  but  "knew  enough  to  make  tobacco."  He  is 
the  principal  figure  in  a  "younger  brother"  story  and  resembles  one 
of  the  characters  in  the  mythology  of  the  New  York  Iroquois.  His 
name  signifies  "tobacco-maker."  The  radical  is  se'mK,  asse'mE, 
"tobacco." 

AnKk.  The  bird  known  as  "  fox-bird  "  by  the  residents  in  the  vicinity  of 
Skugog  is  really,  according  to  Indian  belief,  a  little  girl  who  got  lost 
in  the  woods  and  was  metamorphosed  into  this  creature. 

AtslbEn.  The  raccoon  figures  an  emblem  of  cunning  and  deceit  in  the 
widespread  myth  of  the  "Raccoon  and  Crawfish,"  which  has  its  ana- 
logues far  without  the  limits  of  Algonkian  tale-lore.  He  is  the 
deceiver  of  the  crawfish  (on  which  he  feeds)  and  of  the  wolf  who 
finally  kills  him. 

Aeagdce.    The  crawfish  figures  as  the  victim  of  the  raccoon. 
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Oidjlk^ne' ci.  The  little  "  chickadee  "  is  a  purveyor  of  news  and  good 
advice  to  men. 

Mdaitu.  The  name  given  by  the  Indians  to  "supernatural  beings,"  good 
or  bad.  The  appellations  Gitcl  Mdaitu  (God)  and  Matci  Mdaitu 
(devil)  have  been  fixed  by  the  influence  of  the  missionaries. 

Md'ice.  This  name  (not  now  in  use)  is  given  to  the  wolf  in  some  of  the 
old  tales.  Usually  he  bears  his  own  name,  mding-gEn.  It  resembles 
mowwhaow,  the  Menominee  name  for  that  animal.  Schoolcraft  also 
mentions  a  similar  term  applied  to  the  wolf  in  Ojebway  mythology. 
In  the  Mississaga  story  of  the  raccoon  and  the  crawfish,  the  wolf, 
being  insulted  and  deceived  by  the  raccoon,  kills  him.  In  some 
stories  the  wolf  is  termed  "the  enemy." 

MEndd'min  ("  seed  of  mysterious  origin").  The  Mississaga  story  re- 
corded in  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  i,  p.  143,  explains  the 
significance  of  this  name.  The  corn  appears  as  if  in  the  form  of  an 
old  man  to  a  fasting  Indian  boy. 

Mindimo'-i  ec  ("the  bad  old  woman").  Appears  as  a  task-setter  in  the 
AssEmo'kEn  story. 

Mons  ("eater  ?"s).  In  Mississaga  legend  the  moose,  who  is  described  as 
"stepping  on  every  other  hill,"  i»4iilled  by  the  rabbit  and  the  frog. 

Ogw'inggicis.  In  the  AssEmo'kEn  legend  one  of  the  tasks  set  the  "bad 
old  woman"  is  to  fetch  the  "chipmunk's  horn,''  g'ltci  ogicinggwis 
ickEn.     Ogw'ingicis  is  the  ordinary  name  of  this  animal. 

OmukKkl  ("the  hairless?").  Helps  the  rabbit  to  kill  the  moose.  Is  de- 
scribed as  being  able  to  sink  into  the  ground.  The  frog  and  the  toad 
( pdplgomukKki)  are  confused  with  each  other.  In  the  legend  of  the 
CIngibis,  the  "  old  toad  woman,"  who  appears  frequently  in  Algon- 
kian  mythology,  steals  children  (Journ.  of  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  ii,  145). 
This  woman  is  called  omukEki  sometimes. 

Ote'min  ("  heart  fruit ").  This  fruit  figures  in  mythology.  It  lies  in  the 
path  of  those  who  visit  the  other  world,  and  if  thgy  partake  of  it  not 
they  must  return  hither  (Journ.  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  i,  144). 

Cingibis.  The  duck  known  as  the  "hell-diver"  figures  as  the  would-be 
counterfeiter  of  the  loon  in  the  story  of  the  cingibis  (J.  of  A.  F.-L., 
11,  144). 

Wd'blimi'nk  ("white  loon").  One  of  the  tasks  which  the  "bad  old 
woman  "  sets  is  to  fetch  the  "white  loon  that  dwells  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea."    The  loon  (mdnk)  appears  in  other  stories. 

Wdbus  ("the  little  white  one  ").  Together  with  the  frog,  the  rabbit  kills 
the  moose. 

Wd'mlgl'sEkKn.  This  character,  whose  name  Mrs.  Bolin  rendered  as 
"the  great  pearl  chief,"  figures  in  the  story  of  the  cingibis.  He 
appears  to  be  the  loon  personified.  Mrs.  Bolin  said  that  this  name 
was  formerly  given  to  that  bird  on  account  of  the  spots  on  its  breast, 
which  resembled  "  pearl  beads."  The  radical  of  the  word  is  mt'gis, 
"wampum." 
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Wa'miciudjdldwdmi,  (etymology?).  This  character,  who  is  styled  the 
"  great-grandfatlier, "  is  sometimes  confused  with  Wdniboju,  or  Ndnl- 
boju.  He  figures,  together  with  his  son  inlaw  (whom  he  hates  and 
endeavors  to  destroy)  in  several  stories  (<7.  of  A.  F.-L.,  ii,  146  ;  iii, 
151).     The  exact  signification  of  his  name  is  not  certain. 

"Wdniboju  (etymology?).  The  great  Algonkian  hero-god,  Ndiiiboju,  is 
called  thus  at  Skugog.     He  figures  in  several  legends. 

Windigu  (etymology?).  A  giant  cannibal,  who  figures  in  the  mythology 
of  several  Algonkiau  tribes. 

Name.  The  "sturgeon"  figures  in  connection  with  the  "Milky  Way." 
Mrs.  Bolin  explained  the  Mississaga  name  of  this  portion  of  the 
heavens  as  signifying  "sturgeon  poking  his  nose  and  making  '  rily  ' 
water."  The  word  is  derived  from  name,  "sturgeon,"  pdkwe'bikd'ml, 
"it  is  turbid  " — nd'mepakweblk^mVtdw^t. 

Odjig.  The  fisher,  or  pikan,  has  given  his  name  to  the  constellation 
known  as  the  "  Dipper,"  or  "  Great  Bear." 

Ml'cibi'el.  The  "lion,"  a  mythic  monster,  which,  according  to  Mississaga 
legend,  lived  at  the  Narrows  of  Lake  Simcoe,  and  to  which  sacrifices 
were  made.  The  word  seems  to  be  derived  from  ml'ci,  "  great,"  and 
plcl'u,  "lynx." 

Wddjdck.  The  muskrat  figures  in  the  Deluge  legend,  bringing  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  deep  the  little  bit  of  earth  with  which  Waniboju' 
makes  the  new  world. 

Od'yock.  The  son-in-law  of  Wd' miciudjdkiwdmi  assumes  the  form  of  a 
"  gull  "  in  order  to  reach  home  before  him. 

Personal  Names. 

Name  feasts  were  held  by  the  Mississagas  in  the  olden  times  and  names 
were  given  in  various  ways  {Amer.  Journ.  of  Folk-Lore,  i,  152  ;  iii,  1-49). 
The  personal  names  which  have  come  under  the  observation  of  the  writer 
are : 

Asd'bEnung  ("stars  in  a  cluster  ").  The  name  of  Atell,  one  of  the  Indi- 
ans at  Skugog.  The  radicals  from  which  this  word  is  derived  are 
asan,  "gathered  together,  pressed,"  and  andng  or  anung,  "star." 

Oitcibine'c  ("h'lg  bird").  The  Indian  name  of  Chief  Johnson  of  the 
Skugog  Mississagas.     From  gitci,  "big,"  and  bine'si,  "bird." 

Owinggwic  ("meat-bird,"  or  "  butcher  bird  ").  One  of  the  two  first  set- 
tlers on  Skugog  Island,  and  belonging  to  the  Clay  totem. 

MKseng  (etymology?).  The  Indian  name  of  Patoc,  the  chief  of  the  Rice 
Lake  Mississagas. 

NdgKii  (etymology?).  Name  of  the  uncle  of  John  Bolin,  a  farmer  chief 
of  the  Mississagas  of  Mud  Lake. 

iV^atcdA;we«  ("the  sun  at  noon").  Wife  of  Chief  Johnson.  The  radical 
of  the  word  is  naic  =  "in  the  middle  of;"  the  word  comes  more 
directly  from  ndwdkwK,  "it  is  noon  ;"  -ens  is  probably  diminutive 
suffix. 
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Nd'wigicko'ke  ("the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  sky  woman  ").  The  Indian 
name  of  Mrs.  Bolin,  the  most  interesting  Indian  in  the  Skugog  settle- 
ment. She  is  somewhat  over  sixty  years  of  age  and  knows  probably 
as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  any  one  else  there.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  naw,  "in  the  middle  of,"  gVcik,  "sky,"  and  -bke=-ekwe, 
"woman." 

JWnraArwEMm  ("middle  thunder").  Name  of  Mrs.  Bolin's  second  son. 
Children  were  frequently  named  after  the  "thunders,"  or  "thunder- 
birds."  The  word  is  derived  from  nawak^c^,  and  a  suffix,  of  which 
exact  meaning  is  doubtful. 

Ni'hinonakw^t  ("summer  cloud").  An  old  Indian  who,  many  years 
ago,  lived  near  Lake  Simcoe.  He  was  known  to  the  English  as 
"Shilling,"  on  account  of  a  medal  which  he  wore.  The  radicals  of 
the  word  are  ni'bin,  "summer,"  and  dnaktcY.t,  "cloud."  In  the  MS. 
in  the  Toronto  Public  Library,  the  name  Nipinanacouat,  evidently 
identical  with  this,  occurs. 

Nlka  ("wild  goose").  One  of  the  two  brothers-in-law,  who  were  the 
first  settlers  on  Skugog  Island.     He  belonged  to  the  atik  (elk)  totem. 

Ni'cicVbis  ('"young  lion  ").     Name  of  Mrs.  Bolin's  youngest  son. 

Nonokn'sekwa  ("humming-bird  woman").  Name  given  to  a  young 
Indian  girl  by  Mrs.  Bolin,  who  acted  as  name  giver.  The  word  is 
composed  of  720/Jo^yy'sj,  "humming-bird,"  and  e^jfrt,  "woman." 

O'gima'bine'cl  ("chief  bird").  The  Indian  name  of  John  Bolin,  hus- 
band of  Na'wigicko'ke.  He  belonged  formerly  to  the  Mud  Lake 
Mississagas.     From  d'gima,  " chief,"  bine' ci,  "bird." 

Ondu'sigE  ("moon  in  last  quarter").  Name  of  Eliot,  one  of  the  oldest 
Indians  at  Skugog.  The  components  of  this  word  are  the  radical 
prefix  ond;  "change,"  and  asigK,  from  the  radical  -««="sun, 
moon." 

Onda'sinons  (etymology?).  Name  of  the  wife  of  the  chief's  brother 
Chauncey  Johnson. 

OsawKct'p  ("yellow  duck").  Name  of  an  old  Indian  of  Lake  Simcoe. 
From  osa'wE,  "it  is  yellow,"  and  c'lelp,  "  duck." 

Os('ncdnv.mVkl  ("yellow  thunder").  Name  of  an  Indian,  who  was 
formerly  a  schoolteacher  there.  The  word  is  derived  from  osa'tcE, 
"it  is  yellow,"  and  onEmi'kl,  "thunder."  The  name  is  also  pro- 
nounced  d'sdwdnlmVkl. 

Pd'rmgi'cigd'mng  ("moon  when  shining").  Name  of  son  of  the  Eliot 
mentioned  above. 

Pa' mlgl' sigudckEin.  The  name  conferred  upon  the  writer  by  Mrs.  Bolin, 
who  stated  that  it  signified  "sun  bringing  the  day."  Rev.  P.  Jones 
(Life  and  Journals,  p.  246)  mentions  an  old  chief  of  Walpole  Island, 
named  Pazhekezhikquashkum  ;  perhaps  the  same  word, 

Sd'gininicEn.  Name  of  a  bachelor  who  many  years  ago  was  made  sport 
of  by  the  Indians.  His  name  is  said  to  signify  "outlet  of  a  small 
creek,"  the  chief  component  being  sd'gt,  "mouth  of  a  stream." 
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Caw^noc  ("sailing  from  the  south  ")•  Name  of  Chauncey  Johnson,  the 
chief's  brother,  and  the  leading  man  of  the  tribe.  From  cawEn, 
"south,"  and  the  suffix  -6c,  which  expresses  the  idea  of  "sailing." 


Modern  Mississaga. 

From  the  Rev.  Allen  Salt,  a  Mississaga  of  the  tribe  now  resident  at 
Alnwick,  Ontario,  but  who  for  a  number  of  years  past  has  lived  as  mis- 
sionary amongst  the  hundred  or  so  Mississagas  on  Parry  Island,  Georgian 
Bay,  the  writer  has  from  time  to  time  obtained  interesting  linguistic 
material. 

The  following  word-list  represents  the  language  as  at  present  spoken 
(January,  1889): 


Animal,  au-wa-se. 

au-wa-se-yug  (animals). 
Arm,  o-nik  (his  arm). 

ne-nik  (my  arm). 

ke-nik  (your  arm). 

o-ne-kun  (liis  arms). 

o-nekau-won  (their  arms). 

ne-nik-ong  (on  ray  arm). 

ke-nikong  (on  your  arm). 

o-nik-au-wong  (on  their  arms). 
Back,  o  pik-won  (his  back). 

ne-bik-won  (my  back). 

ke-bik-won  (your  back). 

ne-bik-won-ong  (on  my  back). 

ke-bik-won-ong  (on  your  back). 

o-bik-wone-won  (backs). 

o-bik-won-au-wong  (on  their 
backs). 
Body,  we-yow  (his  body). 

ne-yow  (my  body). 

ke-yow  (your  body). 
Boy,  que-wes-ance. 

que-wes-an-sug  (boys). 
Buffalo,  pau-quoch  be-she-ke  (pau- 

quoch  =wild). 
Bull,  au-yau-ba-be-she-ke   (au-yau- 

ba  =  male). 
Calf,  au-tick-oonce  (little  cow). 

be-she-kunco. 
Chest,  o-kau-ke-gun  (his  chest). 

ne  kau-ke-gun  (my  chest). 

ke-kau-ke-gun  (your  chest). 


CA6s^  o-kau-ke-gun-e-won  (their 

chests), 
ne-kau-ke-gun-ing  (in  or  on  my 

chest), 
ke-kau-ke-gun-ing  (in  or  on  thy 

chest), 
o-kau-ke-gun-e-wong  (in  or  on 

their  chests). 
Cow,  noon  sha-be-she  ke  (noon-sha 

=  female), 
be-she-ke. 
Eye,  oosh-keen-shig  (his  eye), 
nishkeenshig  (my  eye), 
kisli-keenshig  (your  eye), 
oosh-keen-she-goon  (eyes). 
oosh  -  keen  -  shi  -  go  -  won  (their 

eyes), 
nish- keen -shi- goong  (in  my 

eye), 
kish  -  keen  -  shi  -  goong  (in  your 

eye), 
oosh-keen-shigowong  (in  their 

eyes). 
Foot,  o-zid  (iiis  foot), 
nezid  (my  foot), 
ke-zid  (your  foot), 
ne-zid-ong  (in  or  on  my  foot), 
ke-zid-ong  (in  or  on  your  foot), 
o-zid- un  (feet). 
o-zid -au-won  (tlieir  feet), 
o-zid-au-wong  (in   or   on  their 
feet). 
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Oirl,  equas-ance. 

equas-an-sug  (girls). 
Hair,  me-ne  sis. 

ne-me-ne-sis  (my  hair), 
ke-me-ne-sis  (your  hair), 
me-ne-se-sun  (hairs), 
o-me-ne-si-se-won  (their  hairs). 
Hand,  o-ninj  (his  hand), 
ne-ninj  (my  hand), 
ke-ninj  (your  hand), 
o-ninj-een  (hands). 
ne  -  ninj  -  ing    (in    or   on    my 

hand), 
ke-ninj -ing   (in   or    on    your 

hand), 
o-ninj-e-wong  (in  or  on    their 

hand). 
Head,  oosh-tig  won  (his  head), 
nish-tigwon  (my  head), 
kish-tig-won  (your  head), 
oosh-tig-wau-nun  (heads), 
cosh  -  tig  -  wa  -  ne  -  won  (t  h  e  i  r 

heads), 
nish  tig-won-ing  (in  or  on  my 

head), 
kish-tig-won-ing  (in  or  on  your 

head), 
oosh-tig-wa-ne-wong  (in  or  on 

their  heads). 
Jaw,  o-dau  me-kun  (his  jaw). 
nin-dau-me-kun  (my  jaw), 
ke-dau-me  kun  (your  jaw). 
o-dau-me-kun-un  (jaws). 
o-dau -me- kun-e- won  (their 

jaws), 
nin-dau  me-kun-ing  (in   or  on 

my  jaw), 
ke-dau-me-kun-ing    (in    or    on 

your  jaw). 
o  dau-me-kun-e-wong  (in  or  on 

their  jaws). 
Leg,  o-kaud  (his  leg), 
ne-kaud  (my  leg), 
ke-kaud  (your  leg), 
o-kau-dun  (legs), 
o-kau-de-won  (their  legs). 


Man,  e-ne-ne. 

e-ne-ne-wug  (men). 
Month,  o-doon  (his  mouth), 

nc-doon  (my  mouth). 

ke  doon  (your  mouth). 

o-doo-nun  (mouths). 

o-doo-ne-won  (their  mouths) . 

ne-doo-ning  (in  my  mouth). 

ke-doon-ing  (in  your  mouth). 

o-doo- ne- wong    (in     their 
mouths). 
Neck,  o-qua-gun  (his  neck). 

ne-qua-gun  (my  neck). 

ke-qua-gun  (your  neck). 

o-qua  gun-un  (necks). 

o-quagune-won  (their  necks). 

ne-qua-gun-ong  (on  my  neck). 

ke  qua-gun-ong  (on  your  neck). 

o-qua-gun-au-wong  (on  their 
necks. 
Nose,  o-chaush  (his  nose). 

ne-chaush  (my  nose). 

ke-chaush  (your  nose). 

o-chaush-un  (noses). 

o-chaush-e-won  (their  noses). 

ne-chaush-ing  (in  my  nose). 

ke  chaush-ing  (in  your  nose). 

o  -  chaush  -  e  -  wong  (in  their 
noses). 
Ox,  be-she-ke  ;  autick  ; 

au-yau-ba  be  she-ke. 
Old  man,  au-ke-wan-ze. 

au-ke-wan-ze-yug  (old  men). 
Old  iDoman,  min-de-mo-ya. 

min - de -mo-ya-y ug   (old 
women). 
Reindeer,  au-tick. 

au-tick-wug  (reindeers). 
Tongue,  o-ta-nau-newh  (his tongue). 

nin  ta-nau-newh  (my  tongue). 

ke-ta-naunewh  (your  tongue). 

o-ta-nau-ne-wun  (tongues). 

o  -  ta  -  nau  -  ne  -  we  -  wun  (their 
tongues). 

nin-ta-nau-ne-wing  (in    or    on 
my  tongue). 
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ro»jf«e,  ke  ta-nau-ne-wing  (inor  on  Tooth,  ne-we-bid-ong  (in  or  on  ray 
your  tongue).  tooth), 

o-ta-nau-ne-we-wong  (in  or  on  ke-we-bid-ong  (in  or  on  your 

their  tongues).  tooth). 

Tooth,  we-bid  (his  tooth).  o-we-bidau-wong    (in    or    on 

ne-we-bid  (my  tooth).  their  teeth), 

ke-we-bid  (your  tooth).  Widow,  she-gau  e-qua. 

we-bidun  (teeth).  Widower,  she-gau  we-ne-ne. 

0  -  we  -  bid  -  dau  -  won    (their  Woman,  e-qua. 

teeth).  e-qua-wug  (women). 

The  words  in  the  above  vocabulary  were  syllabified  by  Mr.  Salt  in  order 
to  afford  opportunity  for  ascertaining  how  the  problem  of  syllabification 
presented  itself  to  the  Indian  mind.  The  writer's  own  experience  has  been 
that  there  can  be  drawn  no  very  fixed  lines,  for  the  consonant  which  closes 
a  syllable  at  one  time  may  a  short  time  afterwards  be  found  connected  with 
the  next  following  syllable.  The  rule  assumed  by  some  authorities  that 
syllables  should,  as  far  as  possible,  close  with  a  vowel  does  not  hold  in  the 
Algonkian  tongues,  for  in  Mississaga  the  termination  of  a  syllable  in  a 
consonant  is  very  frequent,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  vocabulary  now 
under  consideration.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  variation  in  Mr. 
Salt's  syllabification,  a  fact  which  goes  to  support  the  writer's  personal 
experience. 

There  are  several  interesting  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  list  of  words 
given  above.  The  name  au-tick,  given  to  the  reindeer,  is  known  by  tra- 
dition only ,  as  that  animal  is  unknown  in  the  region  where  the  Mississagas 
reside  at  present.  Now  the  name  is  transferred  to  the  "cow"  or  "ox," 
probably  from  the  resemblance  of  the  hoofs.  To  the  same  animals  the 
name  be-she-ke  (properly,  "buffalo")  is  given,  the  male  and  female  being 
distinguished  as  au-yau-ba  be-she-ke  and  noonsha  be-ahe-ke.  As  a  result, 
probably,  of  the  transference  of  this  name  to  the  domestic  cow,  the  "buf- 
falo "is  called  by  another  name,  being  differentiated  as  pau-quoch be-she-ke, 
or  the  "wild  cow,"  "the  cow  of  the  woods." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Lenape  mos  (which  signified  "elk, 
cow,")  is  by  the  Canadian  Dela wares  of  to-day  applied  only  to  the  deer 
and  the  elk. 

The  letters  in  the  words  given  by  Mr.  Salt  have  their  English  sounds  as 
written  by  Mr.  Salt. 

To  further  illustrate  the  Mississaga  dialect  of  Mr.  Salt  the  following 
brief  legend,  furnished  by  him,  may  be  cited  : 

A  Story  op  tbe  Mamagwasewug  or  Faeries  (Referring  to  a 
Rock  near  Shawanaga  Bay). 

Pauketaubewod  Auneshenaubag  okematusenauwon  kekooyun  ke-e-she- 
numackegawug  kemodemindwau.     Wekekanemauwod  dush,   chebwau- 
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waubung  ke-enaukoshewawug  ewede  pauketaubauning  okewaubumau- 
won  dush  akomonojin  wauyaubumegowod  dush  kemaujekoshewawun, 
aupe  dush  ademuwauwod  kenuwatauwun  wekaunuwauburaegosigwau. 
Pashig  dush  ke-ekedowun  kaunonod  wejikewayun.  Nukenau  tautauke- 
kwanin  keen  oshaunau  nuwuch  Auneshiaaubang  kedeshenaugooz.  Oke- 
wauburaauwon  emau  odusene  jemaunening  kekooyun  peendonug  aube- 
nid,  medush  ke-e  nauwod,  kagomenauwau  kemoodemishshekongan,  ke- 
konjwabenumuwauwod  odusenejemaunene.  Okewaubumauwon  dush 
enewh  maushushanejin  enenewun  peendegakwaushewanid  ausumaubik. 
Medush  ewh  Mamagwasewaubekong. 

"At  a  certain  time  some  Indians  suspected  that  some  one  was  stealing 
fish  out  of  their  nets.  Resolved  to  see  who  it  was,  they  started  before 
daylight  to  visit  their  nets.  They  saw  parties  in  a  canoe  taking  fish  out 
of  their  net.  Tiie  Indians  chased  them  and  overtook  them,  and  held  their 
canoe,  wiiich  was  of  stone.  The  Indians  asked  them  why  tliey  were 
stealing  the  fish  out  of  their  net.  The  strangers  kept  holding  their  heads 
down,  covering  their  faces  with  their  hands.  At  last  one  of  them  spoke 
and  said  to  one  of  his  companions:  'You  look  up  and  answer,  for  you 
look  more  like  aij  Indian  than  the  rest  of  us.'  The  Indians  knew  that 
the  strangers  fn  the  stone  canoe  were  tb«  beings  whom  they  call  Mamag- 
wasewug.  The  Indians  pushed  off  the  stone  canoe,  saying,  '  Don't  steal 
any  more  of  our  fish.'  The  Mamagwasewug  paddled  their  canoe  into  a 
high  precipitous  rock.  This  region  [near  Shawanaga  Bay]  is  called  Ma- 
magwasewabekong,"  ("  the  place  of  the  Faeries.") 

For  other  specimens  of  modern  Mississaga,  reference  may  be  had  to  the 
works  of  Playter,  Jones,  and  McLean,  whicli  are  cited  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy appended  to  this  essay. 

Mrs.  Moodie,  in  her  very  interesting  book,  Roughing  It  in  tJie  Bush,  has 
recorded  a  few  words  of  the  Indians  of  Mud  and  Rice  Lakes  (pp.  307, 311): 

Annonk,         a  star  (name  given  to  Mrs.  Moodie's  child  Addie). 
Ch^charm,      to  sneeze. 

Metig,  a  stick  (name  given  to  a  white  settler  of  slender  build). 

Muckakee,  a  bullfrog  (name  given  to  a  fat  and  pompous  white  settler). 
Nogesigook,   the  northern  lights  (name  given  to  Mrs,  Moodie's  daughter 

Katie). 
Nonocosiqui,  a  humming-bird  (name  given  to  Mrs.  Moodie). 
Sachalio.         cross-eye  (name  given  to  a  woman  with  a  "squint "). 
Segoskee,        rising  sun  (name  given  to  a  red-faced  young  man). 
Too-me-duh,  to  churn. 

Mrs.  Moodie  notes  the  fact  (p.  290  that  "John  of  Rice  Lake,  a  very 
sensible,  middle  aged  Indian,  was  conversing  with  me  about  the  lan- 
guage and  the  difficulty  he  found  in  understanding  the  books  written  in 
Indian  for  their  use."  This  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  the  diffi- 
culties of  conveying  to  the  mind  of  the  Indian,  in   his  own  language. 
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the  peculiar  modes  of  thought  of  the  Bible  and  other  religious  booka 
Besides  this  the  Rev.  Peter  Jones,  to  whom  very  many  of  the  translalioni 
are  wholly  or  in  part  due,  himself  confesses  that  "having  spoken  tin 
English  language  now  for  some  time,  I  found  I  had  lost  my  form© 
fluency  in  my  own  native  tongue"  {Journal,  p.  219). 

Schoolcraft,  referring  to  Rev.  Peter  Jones'  translation  of  the  first  Book 
of  Genesis,  published  in  1835,  says  {Archives  of  Aborig.  Knoicledge,  iv, 
p.  531): 

"The  idiom  of  the  Missisauga  form  of  the  Chippewa,  which 
employed  throughout  the  translation,  is  perceptibly  different  from  th< 
more  rigid  intonation  and  form  of  the  vowel  sounds  as  heard  in  the  region 
of  Lake  Superior  ;  but  the  language  is  literally  the  same  and  is  well  un 
derstood  by  these  northern  bands."  As  an  example,  he  cites  Mississaga 
munedoo  =  northern  monedo. 

Sir  Daniel  "Wilson,  in  his  Prehistoric  Man  (3d  ed.,  ii,  p.  369),  gives  a 
useful  list  of  "specimens  of  Indian  onomatopoeia,"  which  "have  been 
noted  down  chiefly  from  the  lips  of  Indians  speaking  the  closely  allied 
Chippewa,  Odawah  and  Mississaga  dialects  of  the  Algonquin  tongue." 

The  examination  of  all  accessible  modern  Mississaga  material  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  language  of  the  Mississagas  is  radically  the  sami 
as  that  of  the  Otcipwe  and  Nipissings,  and  has  certain  peculiarities,  local 
perhaps,  which  diff'erentiate  it  slightly  from  both  of  these.  On  the  whole; 
it  would  seem  to  be  more  closely  akin  to  the  dialect  of  Cuoq's  Niplssin 
than  to  that  of  Baraga's  Otcipwe. 

The  short  comparative  vocabulary  has  been  compiled  in  order  to  show, 
approximately,  the  position  of  the  language  of  the  Mississagas  amongst 
the  Algonkian  tongues.  All  evidence  shows  it  to  be  almost  identical  with 
the  Nipissing  and  Otcipwe,  but  it  possesses  a  number  of  words  peculiar 
to  itself.  It  also  has  many  words  which  seem  nearest  to  the  Cree  in 
form,  while  others  resemble  most  the  Lenape. 
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Other  than  a  few  proper  names  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  old 
records  of  colonial  New  York  and  Canada,  the  first  linguistic  material  of 
the  Mississagas  is  the  list  of  words  of  the  "Messissauger,"  published  in 
1797  by  Benjamin  Smith  Barton  in  his  New  Views  (pp.  1-80),  and  reprinted 
by  Allen  (1856),  Pickering-Say  (1833-1843),  Adelung-Vater  (1806-1817), 
Gallatin  (1836).  This  short  list  has  continued  to  be  the  only  vocabulary 
of  the  Indians  calling  themselves  "Mississagas"  known  to  the  student  ot 
the  Algonkian  tongues  until  the  discovery  of  the  Toronto  manuscript  and 
the  procuring  by  the  writer  of  the  vocabulary  now  published  by  him. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  "Synopsis"  Gallatin  remarks:  "Although 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Mississagues  did  not.  in  that  respect,  differ 
materially  from  the  other  northern  Algonkins  (a  question  which  Smith 
Barton's  short  vocabulary  does  not  enable  us  absolutely  to  decide),  they 
appear  to  have  (probably  on  account  of  their  geographical  position)  pur- 
sued a  different  policy,  and  separated  their  cause  from  that  of  their  kin- 
dred tribes"  {Arch.  Amer.,  ii,  p.  30). 

Following  are  the  words  given  by  Barton  (according  to  Arch.  Amer.,  ii, 
p.  375): 


Belly  (my). 

neemooteh. 

I, 

nindoh. 

Bread, 

beequaussekun. 

Laud, 

hockie. 

Daughter 

Ma   , 

sinneeh. 

(my), 

neetauniss. 

Moon, 

lenaupe-keeshoo. 

Dog, 

nannemoosh. 

Mother  [my, 

Eye. 

wuskink. 

thy  mother], 

kukkis. 

Father  (my), 

nosau. 

Son  (my). 

neetauniss. 

Fire, 

scutteh. 

Star, 

minnato. 

Flesh. 

wigoussah. 

Sun, 

keeshoo. 

God, 

mungo  mlnnato. 

Water, 

nippee. 

Hand  (my). 

nochkiss. 

Wood  [my], 

netaukun. 

Some  of  these  words  are  worth  discussing  a  little.  The  radical  of  nee- 
mooteh (my  belly)  does  not  agree  with  the  ouscat  of  the  Toronto  MS.  or 
the  nimissad  (my  belly)  of  Baraga's  Otcipwe,  the  Niplssing  nimisat,  but 
is  rather  identical  with  the  Cree  matay  (ventre).  Nochkiss  (my  hand) 
most  resembles  the  Lenap6  nachk  (my  hand).  The  word  for  "mother" 
finds  its  cognate  in  the  Otcipwe  kingashi  (Wilson,  kigushe,  thy  mother), 
Modern  Lenape  g'ichk  (my  mother),  Lenap6  gahowes,  guka  (mamma); 
The  words  for  "wood"  (netaukun)  and  for  "star"  {minnato)  are  pecu- 
liar. The  "wood"  may  mean  "forest,"  in  which  case  rapprochement 
with  the  Lenape  tekene  (woods,  an  uninhabited  place)  ;  if  it  mean  "  wood  " 
in  the  other  sense  it  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  Lenap6  tachan  (wood,  piece 
of  wood),  with  a  pronominal  prefix  of  the  first  person.  Minnato  seems 
to  mean  "spirit;"  the  word  for  "God,"  mungo  minnato  =" great 
spirit;"  mungo  is  cognate  with  the  Nipissing  radical  mang-,  "great," 
and  minnato  would  seem  to  be  the  same  as  manito.  The  word  for 
"moon"  may  signify  "male  sun,"  the  first  component  being  the  same 
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as  the  Lenape  lenape,  "Indian,  man."  The  words  for  "dog,"  "man" 
and  "I"  are  probably  misspelt,  the  n-  of  the  first  and  the  -oh  of  the 
third  being  added  by  mistake  ;  the  s-  of  the  second  should  probably  be  an 
1-.  The  words  for  "bread,  eye,  father,  flesh,  land,  daughter,  son,  sun, 
water"  differ  but  slightly,  when  we  consider  the  imperfect  orthography, 
from  the  corresponding  terms  in  the  Toronto  MS.  and  the  Skugog  vocab- 
ulary. 
The  words  as  given  Smith  Barton  himself  are  as  follows  : 


God, 

mungo-minnato. 

Eye, 

wuskink. 

Father, 

nosau. 

Hand, 

noch-kiss. 

Mother, 

kukkis. 

Belly, 

nee-moo-teh  (my 

Son, 

neechaunis  (my  son). 

belly). 

Daughter, 

neetaunis      (my 
daughter). 

Flesh, 

wiyoussah,     wyyous- 
sah. 

Fire, 

s  c  u  1 1  a  w,     scut-teh. 

Sun, 

keeshoo. 

scoot-teh. 

Moon, 

lenaupe-keeshoo. 

Dog, 

nanne-moosli. 

Star, 

minnato-w6cc6n. 

Bread, 
I, 

beequassekun. 
nindoh. 

Earth, 
Land, 

} 

nindoh-hockee. 

Man, 

linneeh. 

Wood, 

netaukun. 

Regarding  the  Mississagas  and  their  language  he  makes  the  following 
remarks  : 

"The  Messissaugers,  or  Messasagues,  are  a  most  dirty  race  of  Indians 
residing  about  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior"  (Mw  Views,  first  ed.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1797,  p.  xxxiii ;  2d  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1798,  p.  xxxiii). 

"The  language  of  these  Indians  is  undoubtedly  very  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  the  Chippewas,  Naticks  and  others  at  the  head  of  my  larger  lists. 
But  it  contains  words  in  the  languages  of  some  of  the  southern  tribes 
also"  (JVew  Views,  2d  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1798,  App.,  p.  4). 

A  most  important  monument  of  Mississaga  linguistics  is  the  French- 
Indian  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  city  of  Toronto, 
a  fitting  resting  place  for  it,  since  the  site  of  the  Queen  City  was  once 
covered  by  the  wigwams  of  the  people  whose  speech  it  records.  Saving 
the  vocabulary  of  Carver,  this  is  tiie  earliest  linguistic  material  of  any 
consequence  in  the  dialects  of  the  western  Algonkian  tribes  of  Canada. 
The  manuscript  (which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Library  by  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Fulton  St.  George,  whose  father,  a  French  Royalist  and  one  of 
the  early  settlers  in  the  region  of  York,  was  at  one  time  engaged  in  the 
fur  trade  and  had  occasion  to  travel  frequently  between  York  and  Lake 
Simcoe)  is  written  on  loose  sheets  (pp.  52,  Svo)  which  were  afterwards 
sewn  together.  Several  of  the  pages  contain  notes  of  the  sale  of  goods, 
prices  of  furs,  etc.,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  vocabulary  leads  one  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  trader.  Curiously  enough,  religious 
terms  are  wanting,  while  other  categories  of  words  to  be  expected  in  a 
trader's  uotes  are  present.     There  are  a  number  of  dates  written  down  in 
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the  MS.,  the  principal  of  which  belong  to  the  year  1801  (26  f(Sv.;  10  t'6v- 
rier;  8,  22  Janvier;  8  mars,  etc.).  For  this  and  other  reasons  I  am 
inclined  to  fix  the  date  of  the  vocabulary  at  1801  approximately  (it  may 
be  earlier,  possibly  later).  The  linguistics  of  the  MS.  (which  is  French- 
Indian)  consist  of  some  560  words  (names  of  parts  of  the  body,  members 
of  the  family,  natural  phenomena  and  objects,  animals,  birds,  insects, 
fishes,  fruits,  articles  of  food,  dress,  etc.,  implements  and  instruments), 
some  400  phrases  and  sentences,  about  a  dozen  names  of  men  and 
women,  besides  half  a  dozen  short  songs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  dialect  of  the  manuscript  is  that  of  the  Mississagas  of  the  region 
between  York  and  Lake  Simcoe. 

The  importance  of  this  manuscript  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  language  of  the  Mississagas  in  the 
course  of  nearly  a  century  is  obvious,  and  the  writer  has  carefully  exam- 
ined it  with  that  end  in  view.  As  regards  the  grammar,  it  may  be  said 
that,  if  any  change  at  all  has  taken  place,  a  comparison  with  the  modern 
language,  with  Otcipwe  and  Nipissing  fails  to  make  it  visible  to  any  ex- 
tent.    A  few  examples  will  indicate  this  : 


Ekglish. 
My  father-in-law. 
Thy  father-in  law. 
His  father-in-law. 
My  son-in-law. 
Thy  son-in-law. 
His  son-in-law, 
Star, 
Stars, 
I  say. 

Thou  sayest. 
He  says, 
I  am  strong, 
He  is  strong, 


MlSSISSA«A  (1801). 

nissinis, 

quisinis, 

ousinissin, 

niningouan, 

quiningouan, 

oningouanan, 

ananque, 

ananquaque, 

nindiquit, 

quitiquit, 

equito, 

ni  mascawich, 

mascawisi, 


Baraga's  OtcIpwe. 
ninsiniss. 
kisiniss. 
osinissan. 
niningwan. 
kiningwan. 
oningwanan. 
anang. 
anangog. 
nind  ikkit. 
kid  ikkit. 
ikkito. 

nin  mashkawis. 
mashkawissin. 


The  vocabulary,  of  course,  is  liable  to  show  more  changes  than  is  the 
grammar.     The  loan-words  which  occur  in  the  MS.  are  : 


Owistioya, 

Mooute, 

Zaganassa, 

Napane, 

Cenipa, 


blacksmith  ; 
bottle ; 
Englishman  ; 
flour ; 
ribbon ; 


from  an  Iroquois  word, 
from  French  houteille. 
from  French  anglais  (?). 
from  French  la  farine. 
from  French  du  ruban  (?). 


For  thjsse  the  Skugog  Mississagas  still  say  :  owicto' •tyci,  omu'ate,  cdgKnoc, 
nd'pane,  senlp^n,  and  the  Otcipwe  and  Nipissing  words  correspond. 

The  significations  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  vocabulary  have  remained 
the  same,  but  a  few  changes  are  noticeable.  Wd'bimin,  which  in  the  MS. 
of  1801  mean«  "peach,"  is  used  at  Skugog  in  the  sense  of  "apple." 
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Some  words  are  rendered  quite  diflferently  in  the  Toronto  MS.  and  in  the 
Skugog  vocabulary,  but  the  absence  of  the  corresponding  words  (which 
probably  existed)  is  easily  explained.    Examples  of  this  are  the  following  : 

English.  Toronto  MS.,  1801.  Skugog  Mississaga,  1888-9. 

Apple,  missimin  (big  fruit),  wa'bimin  (white  fruit). 

Ash,  annimis  (species  ?),  wisa'gEk  (black  ash). 

Button,  cascaougzacoican,  bEtn  (English  button). 

Cherry,  teiscaou^men,  okwa'min. 

Sarsaparilla,  wabazasque,  oka'dEk  (leg-root). 

Some  words  appear  in  a  somewhat  diflferent  form  in  the  two  vocabu- 
laries, e.  g. : 

English.  Toronto  MS.,  1801.  Skugog  Mississaga. 

Father  (my),  nousc6,  nos. 

Fire,  scoute,  Iskitu'k. 

Frenchman,  whentigous,  wamitigu'ci. 

Herring,  keiaouis,  oke'wis. 

Horse,  pesicocouci,  papadjikdgEci. 

Thread,  ascebabet,  sasEbEb,  etc. 

These,  however,  are  all  susceptible  of  ready  explanation.  The  word 
papoux  (child),  which  appears  in  the  Toronto  MS.,  is  not  current  at  Sku- 
gog, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  few  other  words,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  vocabularies. 

Regarding  phonetics  not  much  can  be  said,  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty which  attaches  itself  to  the  reading  of  many  words  in  the  MS., 
and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  recorder  did  not  spell  the  same  word 
always  alike,  even  when  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  identically 
the  same.  It  is  worthj^  of  note,  however,  that  the  letter  r  occurs  several 
times  in  the  words  esquar  (wife),  paraguan  (hen),  etc.,  though  it  is  pos- 
sible the  r  in  the  latter  word  was  miswritten  for  a  c. 

On  the  whole,  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  language  of  the 
Mississagas  since  1801  cannot  be  called  extensive,  and  are  nearly  all  in 
the  line  of  the  dropping  of  one  term  of  two  which  formerly  both  existed. 
The  annexed  list  of  words  has  been  extracted  from  the  Toronto  MS.  for 
the  sake  of  facilitating  comparison. 

Vocabulary  of  the  Mississagas  of  the  Region  between  York 

(Toronto)  and    Lake  Simcoe    (from  the  Manuscript  in 

THE  Public  Library,  Toronto.    Date,  circa  1801). 

Again,  minoua.  Autumn,  tacouacongue  (I'automne 

Angry,  niniscatis.  derniere). 

Apple,  missimin.  Back,  oupicouan. 

Arm,  aunic.  Bad,  manandate  (il  est  mauvais). 

A%h,  annimis  (fr§ne).  Bag,  masquimoute  (sac). 
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Ball,  anouen  (balle). 

Barrel,  macacoussac. 

Bass,  achigane. 

Basswood,  wicopimis  (tilleul). 

Bead,  manitominis. 

Bear,  maquac. 

Beaver,  amic. 

Beech,  azaouemis. 

Birch,  ouigouasguemai  (bouleau). 

Black,  macateoua. 

Blacksmith,  ouistoiya. 

Blanket,  wapayam. 

Blood,  miscuit. 

Blue,  jauouscoua. 

Blueberries,  minen  (biey^). 

Boat,  tschiman. 

Body,  ouiyaw. 

Bottle,  mooute. 

Box,  macac. 

Bread,  couascican. 

Brother,  nindaouema  (mon  frere). 

Brother-in-law  {my),  nita. 

Butterfly,  nemenguan. 

Buttons,  cascaougzacoican. 

Cat,  cazaguez. 

Cedar,  quisig. 

Cherry,  teiscaouemin. 

Chief,  oquima. 

Child,  papous  ;  abinouche. 

Chin,  outamicane. 

Clam,  eissens. 

Cloth,  miscouegan  (drap  rouge). 

Cloud,  anacouat. 

Cold,  quilini. 

Come,  ondace. 

Corn,  mindamin. 

Corn  soup,  mindaminabo. 

Cranberry,  masquiguimin  (atocca). 

Crane,  atchitchac. 

Crow,  andec. 

Daughter,  nindanis  (ma  fllle). 

Day,  gotogom  (un  jour). 

Deer,  wawasgue. 

Demon,  manitou. 

Die,  nipan  (mort). 

Drink,  minicoua  (boire). 


Drum,  t^ouelgan  (tambour). 

Duck,  chichip. 

Eagle,  miguissi. 

Earrings,  nabicebison. 

Ears,  outaouac. 

Eat,  ouissine  (manger). 

Eel,  pimissie. 

Eggs,  wawane. 

Elk,  michiou6n  (orignal). 

Elm,  anipe. 

Englishman,  zaganassa. 

Enough,  miminique. 

Eyes,  ousquinzic  (yeux  et  visage). 

Face,  ousquinzic. 

Father  (my),  nousc4. 

Father-in-law  (my),  nissinis. 

Feather,  migouane. 

File,  cepauzicaa. 

Fire,  scoute. 

Fisher,  odzic  (pecheur). 

Flour,  napane. 

Foot,  ozita. 

Formerly,  menouizac. 

Fox,  wagous. 

Frenchman,  whentigous. 

Friend,  nidzi  (mon  ami). 

Frying  pan,  sascecocouan. 

Girl,  quicang. 

Oive,  mississin  manda  (donne-moi 
cela). 

Glad,  niminoo^ndan. 

Oo,  matchau  (vas-t'en). 

Goose,  pisiquissi  (oie). 

Goose  (wild),  nica  (outarde). 

Gooseberry,  chapomin. 

Grape,  chaouemin. 

Grease,  pimito. 

Great,  quitchi. 

Green,  jauouscoua. 

Gun,  pasquesicain. 

Hair,  winissis  (,cheveux). 

Hand,  ouingi. 

Hardwood,  manen  (bois  dur). 

Hare,  wapous. 

Handkerchief,  macata  ceniba  (silk). 

Hat,  tessewiwaquam. 
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Head,  ousticouan. 

Heart,  ote. 

Heel,  odondain. 

Hemlock,  quakaquime  (emlot). 

Hen,  paraguan. 

Heron,  chaqui. 

Herring,  keiaouiss. 

Horse,  pesicocouci. 

Huckleberries,  minen  (bleue). 

/,  nin. 

Ice,  micouam. 

Indian,  nissinabe. 

Iron,  biouabic. 

Kettle,  aquec. 

Kill,  nissata  (tuons-le). 

Knees,  ouquitic. 

Knife,  mocomand. 

Know,  nin  quiquendan  (je  le  sais). 

Lake,  tchigamen. 

Laugh,  papa  (il  rit). 

Leg,  oucate. 

Little,  pangui  (peu). 

Looking  glass,  wamouschagwan. 

Loon,  manque. 

Lynx,  pisciu  (loup-cervier). 

Man,  anini. 

Man  (old),  quiwendzi. 

Many,  nipina. 

Maple,  anmotic(erable). 

Marten,  wabiscece. 

Moccasin,  macasin. 

Money,  jonia  (argent). 

Moon,  tibiquisses. 

Morning,  tc4ba  (matin). 

Mother  (my),  ninga. 

Mot7ier-in-law  (my),  nisicoussis. 

Mouse,  wawapinotchin. 

Mouth,  outon. 

Muskrat,  ozasque. 

Musquito,  saquima  (maringouin). 

Nail  (finger),  ouscanje. 

Neck,  ocouegan. 

Needle,  cabonican. 

Never,  cauin. 

New,  osqui  (il  est  neuf ). 

Night,  libiquat. 


No,  not,  cauin. 

Noon,  nawque ;  nawcoue. 

Nose,  oudzac. 

Nut,  pacanens. 

Oak,  mitigomis. 

Otter,  niquic. 

Owl,  coucoucouou. 

Ox,  pisiqui. 
Paper,  massenican. 
Partridge,  pin 6. 
Peach,  wabimin. 
Pepjyer,  wassaganje. 
Pike,  quinnonze. 
Pine,  singuac. 
Pipe,  pouacan. 
Plum,  pagueissane. 
Porcupine,  cake. 
Potato,  opin. 
Pumpkin,  coussimane. 
Queen,  oukiraacoue. 
Raccoon,  asceban  (chat  sauvage) 
Rain,  quimicouan. 
Rattlesnake,  sissigua. 
Raven,  cacaouessin. 
Razor,  casquipatchigan. 
Red,  miscouat. 

Redwood,  miscouabimis  (bois  rouge). 
Ribbon,  c^nipan. 

Ri)ig  (finger),  tatebini  jibissouen. 
River,  chipi. 
Road,  mican. 
Salt,  sioutagan. 
Salmon,  azaouamec. 
Sarsaparilla,  wabazasque. 
Sassafras,  menaguacomis. 
Sea,  canquitchicamen. 
Sheep,  manitanis. 
Shirt,  papacooyam. 
Shoe,  macasin. 

Shot,  sbissibanouen  (i.  e.,    "duck- 
balls"). 
Shoulders,  tinimangat. 
Silver,  jonia  (argent). 
Sister,  quitaou^ma  (ta  sceur). 
Sky,  guisic. 
Sleep,  ouip^ma  (coucher  ensemble). 
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Small,  casseu  (il  est  petit). 

Snake,  quinapic. 

Snow,  coune ;  acoune. 

Snow  (v.),  soguipo  (il  neige). 

Snowshoe,  acam  (raquette). 

Soldier,  osimaganis. 

Son  (my),  ninguis. 

Son-in-law  (my),  ninninguan. 

Spoon,  miquan. 

Spi'ing,  minoquamongue   (le  prin- 

temps  dernier). 
Squirrel,  atchitamon. 
Star,  a  nan  que. 
Stone,  accen. 
Strawberry,  outaymin. 
Sturgeon,  n4me. 
Sucker,  namepin  (carpe). 
Sugar,  sinsibacoue. 
Summer,  awasch-  nipinongue  (I'ete 

derniere). 
Sun,  guisiqui ;  guississe. 
Teeth,  wipit. 
That,  manda. 
Thread,  ascebabet. 
Toad,  omagaqui. 
Tobacco,  cema. 
To-day,  nongom. 
To-morrow,  waban. 
Tongue,  d^nanisa. 
Totem,  totaim. 
Town,  ooutdnaw. 


Trout,  namengousse. 

Turkey,  mississi. 

Turnip,  tchies. 

Ugly,  ozam  manatisci  (trop  laid). 

Warm,  quisale  (il  fait  cbaud). 

Water,  nipi. 

Weasel,  jingous  (belette). 

IFAai.?  wenen? 

Whale,  wabamec  (baleine). 

Where,  anapi. 

Whisky,  scoutdouabo. 

White,  wabisca. 

White-fish,  licamec. 

Wife,  esquar. 

Wild  goose,  nica  (outarde). 

Wind,  nououtin. 

Wind  (east),  wabanon. 

Wind  (west),  naouich. 

Wind  {north),  quioueting. 

Wind  (south),  tchaouenon. 

Window,  waschetchican. 

Winter,  pipon. 

Winter,   wespiponongue  (1 '  h  i  v  e  r 

dernier). 
Wolf,  maingan. 
Woman,  icou^  ;  esquar. 
Tear,  ningopipon  (t.  «.,"  a  winter"). 
Yellow,  ozaoua. 
Tes,  he. 

Yesterday,  petcinago. 
You,  quin. 


Trap,  tessonagan. 

The  following  proper  names  occur  in  the  MS.  : 
Dasiganise,  a  woman's  name. 
Bissagua  (rattlesnake),  a  woman's  name. 
Nipinauquec,  father  of  Sissiqua. 
Masqueigone,  probably  a  man's  name. 
Wabakima,  probably  a  man's  name. 
Nisguioutche,  probably  a  man's  name. 
Nipinanacouat  (summer  cloud),  probably  a  man's  name. 
Mematasse,  probably  a  man's  name. 
Manitouen,  probably  a  man's  name. 
Guisiguapi,  man's  name. 
Quinabic  (snake),  son  of  the  former. 
Eissens  (clam),  man's  name. 
Chicouessee,  f?). 
Quequecons,  (?). 
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languages,  amongst  them  of  the  Messissaugers. 

According  to  Prof.  Pilling,  the  second  edition,  issued  in  1798,  contains 
the  same  entry. 
"Some  Account  of  the  Different  Species  and  Varieties  of  Na- 
tive American  or  Indian  Dogs."    In  FhiladelpJiia  Medical  and  Phys. 
Journal,  Vol.  i,  Pt.  ii,  pp.  3-31.     Philadelphia,  1805,  8vo. 

Discusses  names  for  dogs  in  various  American  dialects,  including  Mes- 
sisauger.     Title  from  Pilling. 

"On  Indian  Dogs."      The  Philosophical  Magazine,   Vol.   xv 

(Feb.-May,  1803),  pp.  1-9,  136-143. 

Apparently  the  same  as  the  previous,  and  contains  the  same  linguistics. 
Buckingham,  James  S.     Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  the 
Other  British  Provinces  in  North  America.     With  a  Plan  of  National 
Colonization.     London,  1843. 

Contains  (p.  45)  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  English  and  Indian 
names  of  the  Credit  River. 
Campbell,   Rev.  Prof.  J.     "The  Affiliation  of  the  Algonquin  Lan- 
guages."   Proc.   Oanad.  Inst.,  Toronto.     New  series,  Vol.  i  (1879), 
pp.  15-53. 

The  comparative  vocabulary  (pp.  36-45)  contains  a  few  Mississagua 
words. 

Prof.  Pilling  cites  a  reprint  of  this. 

"Origin  of  the  Aborigines  of  Canada."     Trans.   Quebec  Lit. 

and  Hist.  Soc,  1880-1881  (Quebec,  1882),  pp.  61-93,  and  Appendix, 
pp.  i-xxxiv. 

According  to  Prof.  Pilling,  the  "Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Al- 
gonquin and  Polynesian  Languages"  (pp.  xv-xix)  includes  a  few 
Missisagua  words. 

This  paper  was  issued  separately.     Pp.  1-33,  Appendix,  pp.   i-xxxiv, 
Svo.     Quebec,  1881.     See  Pilling' s  Bibliography. 
Canada  and  the  Oregon.     London,  MDCCCXLVI.     This  work  contains 
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passim  a  few  words  of  the  Mississagas  of  Rice  and  Mud  Lakes  and  a 
brief  remark  on  the  Indian  Language  (p.  215). 
Canniff,  William,  M.D.     History  of  the  Settlement  of  Upper  Canada. 
With   Especial   Reference  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte.     Toronto,   1869, 
pp.  i-xxxi,  1-671,  8vo. 
Chapter  xxvi,  pp.  823-326,  treats  of  the  Mississagua  Indians,  and  the 
work  contains  passim,  tlie  explanation  of  a  number  of  Indian  place 
names. 
Chamberlain,  A.  F.     "Mississagua  Etymology."     Science,  New  York, 
Vol.  xii  (1888),  p.  132. 
Discusses  the  etymology  of  some  twenty* Mississagua  (Skugog)  words. 

"Notes  on  the  History,  Customs  and  Beliefs  of  the  Mississagua 

Indians."     Joum.  of  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  i  (1888),  pp.  150-160. 
Contains  proper  and  geographical  names,  words,  etc.,  passim.     Also  a 

few  short  songs  (from  the  Toronto  MS.). 
This  paper  was  issued  separately.     Cambridge,  1888. 

"Tales  of  the  Mississaguas."  1.    Journal  of  Amer.  Folk-Lore, 

Vol.  ii  (1889),  pp.  141-147. 
Contains  texts  of  myths  in  Mississagua  (of  Skugog)  with  interlinear 
and  free  translations  into  English. 
"The  Archaeology  of  Skugog  Island."     The  Port  Perry  Stand- 
ard [newspaper],  Vol.  xxiii.  No.  30  (March  7,  188iJ),  p.  2. 
Contains  the  Mississaga  names  ot  articles  of  archaeological  interest. 
This  article  has  been  reprinted. 

"The  Language  of  the  Mississaguas  of  Scugog  "  (Abstract). 

Proc.  Ganad.Jnst.,  Vol.' xxv  (1890),  pp.  104-106. 
Brief  notice  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  dialect,  with  short  list 

of  peculiar  words. 
This  article  has  been  reprinted. 

"Algonkin     Onomatology,    with     Some     Comparisons    with 

Basque."     Proc.  Am.  Ass.  Adv.  Science,  Vol.  xxxviii  (1889),  pp.  351, 
352  (Abstract). 
Contains  a  few  Mississagua  words. 

"Mississagua  Place  Names."    Journ.  of  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  Vol. 

iii  (1890),  p.  7. 
Discusses  the  etymology  of  a  number  of  geographical  names. 

"Tales  of  the  Mississaguas."  II.     Ibid.,  pp.  149-154. 

Contains  Mississagua  texts  with  interlinear  and  free  English  transla- 
tions (pp.  150,  151).  Also  songs  (pp.  152,  153)  and  proper  names 
(pp.  153,  154). 

"Notes  on  Indian  Child  Language."   American  Anthropologist 

(Washington),  Vol.  iii  (I8i»0),  pp.  237-241. 
Contains  (p.  238)  a  few  Mississagua  words. 

: "  The  Maple  amongst  the  Algonkian  Tribes."  Jbid.,  iv  (1891), 

pp.  39-43. 
Discusses  (p.  42)  Mississaga  words  for  "maple"  and  "sugar." 
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Chamberlain,   A.  F.     "The  Aryao   Element  in   Indian  Dialects."  I. 
The  Canadian  Indian,  Vol.  i  (1890,  1891),  pp.  148-153. 
Contains  (p.  150)  notice  of  loan-words  rn  Mississaga. 
This  article  has  been  reprinted.    Owen  Sound  [1891],  pp.  8.    Mississaga 
item  on  p.  5. 

" The  Algonkian  Indians  of  Baptiste  Lake."    Fourth  Annual 

Report  of  the  Canadian  Institute  (Session  1890-1891).    Toronto,  1891, 
pp.  83-89. 
Contains  (p.  89)  a  few  Mississaga  words. 
CopwAY,  George.     The  Life,  History  and  Travels  of  Kah-ge  ga-gah-bowh 
{George  Copway),  etc.     Albany,  1847,  pp.  v-vii,  5-224. 
Contains  passim  a  few  Indian  words  and  proper  names.    Also  (at  p.  34) 
a  two-line  hunter's  song  in  the  language  of  the  Mississaga  Indians  of 
Rice  Lake,  with  English  translation. 
Edwakds,  Rev.  Jonathan.    See  Pickering,  J. 

GAiiiiATiN,  Hon.  Albert.     "A  Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes  within  the 
United  States  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  British  and 
Russian  Possessions  in  North  America."    Archeeologia  Americana, 
Vol.  ii  (1836),  pp.  1-142. 
On  p.  375  are  the  Messissauga  words  cited  from  Barton. 
Indian  Chief,  The.     Toronto,  1867. 

This  work  contains  passim  many  Mississaga  proper  names,  often  with 
explanations. 
Jones,  Rev.  Peter.  The  First  Book  of  Genesis.  Toronto,  A.D.  1835, 
pp.  178,  12mo. 
Schoolcraft  {Archives  of  Aboriginal  Knowledge,  Vol.  iv,  p.  531)  says 
that  this  translation  is  in  "the  idiom  of  the  Mississagua  form  of  the 
Chippewa." 

Life  and  Journals  of  Kak-ke-wa-quo-na-ly  {Rev.  Peter  Jones), 

Wesleyan  Missionary.     Toronto,  1860,  pp.  iii-xi,  1-424,  Svo. 
Contains  (p.  260)  sentence  in  language  of  Mississaugas  of  Rice  Lake, 
with  English  translation.     Also  a  few  Mississauga  terms  and  proper 
names  passim. 

History  of  the  Ojebioay  Indians.    With  Especial  Reference  to 

Their  Conversion  to  Christianity.     London,   1861,    pp.  iii-vi,  1-278, 
12mo. 
Reference  to  Mississauga  passim.     At  p.  189,  version  of  Lord's  Prayer 

in  Chippeway  (Eastern)  Mississauga  dialect. 
For  the  Ojebway  works  of  Jones  see  Pilling' s  Bibliography,  sub  nomine. 
Ll'dewig,  H.   E.     The  Literature  of  American  Aboriginal  Languages. 
With  Addition  and  Corrections  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Turner.     London, 
MDCCCLVin,  pp.  v-xxiv,  1-258,  8vo. 
Contains  (pp.  Ill,  238)  list  of  vocabularies,  etc.,  in  Messisauger. 
McLean,  John,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     James  Evans,  Inventor  of  t?te  Syllabic  Sys- 
tem of  the  Cree  Language.    Toronto  [1890]. 
Title  from  Prof.  Pilling,  who  states  that  it  contains  Mississaga  Unguis- 
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tics  as  follows  :  Missisauga  sentence  with  English  equivalent  (p,  46) 
and  a  prayer  in  the  [Missisauga]  language  of  the  Indians  of  Grape 
Island,  with  English  translation  (pp.  76,  77). 

MooDiE,  Mrs.  Susanna.  Roughing  It  in  the  Bmh ;  or,  Fore»t  Life  in 
Canada.  New  and  revised  edition.  Toronto,  1871. 
This  worlc  contains  (pp.  307,  311)  some  remarlis  on  the  language  of  the 
Mississagas  of  the  region  around  Peterborough.  And  also  (p.  294)  a 
brief  reference  to  that  of  Rice  Lake.  A  few  Mississaga  words  are  given 
passim. 
Mr.  Bain,  of  the  Toronto  Public  Library,  kindly  informs  me  that  edi- 
tions of  this  work,  other  than  the  above,  are  as  follows  :  2  vols.  post. 
8vo,  pp.  608,  London,  Bentley,  1852  ;  2  vols.,  post.  8vo,  pp.  608,  Lon- 
don, 1852,  second  edition  ;  2  vols.,  post.  12mo,  Putnam,  X.  Y.,  1852  ; 
2  vols.,  post.  8vo,  London,  1853  ;  2  vols.,  post.  8vo,  London,  1854  ; 
2  vols.,  12mo,  New  York,  1854  ;  1  vol.,  London,  1857.  I  am  not  able 
to  state  whether  the  linguistic  matter  is  contained  in  all  of  these 
editions  or  not. 

PiCKERmo,  J.    See  Say,  T. 

Planter,  Geo.  D.  The  History  of  Methodism  in  Canada.  With  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of-  the  Work  of  God  amongst  the 
Canadian  Tribes,  and  Occasional  Notices  of  the  Civil  Affairs  of  the 
Province.  Toronto,  1862,  pp.  viii,  413,  12mo. 
Title  from  Pilling' s  Bibliography  of  the  Iroquoian  Languages,  where  it  is 
stated  that  tliis  work  contains  (p.  224)  a  six-line  verse  of  a  hymn  in 
the  language  of  the  [Mississaga]  Indians  of  Grape  Island,  Bay  of 
Quinte,  with  English  translation. 

Salt,  Rev.  Allen.  "  Audesokon  Netumesing  Tushemind  Nanebozho. " 
A  legend  concerning  Nanebozho,  in  the  Mississaga  language.  MS., 
10  pp.,  ordinary  note  paper.  In  possession  of  the  writer  of  this 
essay. 

"Brief  Vocabulary  of  the  Mississaga  Language."    MS.,  8  pp. 

In  the  possession  of  the  writer  of  this  essay. 

Say,  T.     "Notes  to  Jno.  Pickering's  Edition  of  Edwards'  Observations 
on  the  Mohegan  Language."     In  collections  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Second  series,  Vol.  x.     Boston,  1823,  8vo.     Reprinted,  Boston,  1843. 
8vo,  pp.  135-145. 
The  Messissauger  words  given  are  from  Smith  Barton. 

SCHOMBURGK,  SiR  ROBERT  H.     "A  Vocabularv  of  the  Maiankong  Lan- 
guage  [South  America]."     Philol.   Soc.    [London]  Proc,   Vol.  iv, 
pp.  217-222,  London,  1850. 
Title  from  Prof.  Pilling,  who  states  that  the  paper  contains  the  word 
for  "sun  "  in  various  Algonkian  tongues,  including  the  Mississaugi. 

Schoolcraft,  H.   R.     Archives  of  Aboriginal  Knowledge,  etc.     Vol.  i, 
1860. 
Contains  (p.  306)  etymology  of  the  word  "Missisagies." 
Vol.  iv,  p.  531,  contains  a  brief  remark  on  the  Mississaga  language. 
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Shner,  S.  M.     "Some  Indiaa  Names."    Rarrishurg  Telegraph,  "Notes 
and  Queries,"  No.  ccxxxv,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  29,  1889. 
Title  from  Prof.  Pilling,  who  states  that  the  article  contains  the  name 
for  "elk,  dog,"  etc.,  in  a  number  of  American  languages,  including 
Mississagua.     The  list  is  compiled  from  Barton  {q.  v.). 
Toronto  Public  Library.     "French-Indian  [Mississaga]  Vocabulary," 
MS.,  pp.  52,  8vo. 
This  vocabulary,  which  dates  from  between  1798  and  1805,  contains 
some  560  words,  400  verb  forms  and  sentences,  about  a  dozen  proper 
names  and  a  few  short  songs.     The  dialect  is  that  of  the  Mississagas 
of  the  region  between  York  (now  Toronto)  and  Lake  Simcoe. 
Traill,   Catharine  Parr.      The  Canadian  Orusoes.     [Boston,  1881.] 

Few  Mississaga  words  passim. 
Trumbull,  Dr.  J.  H.     "On  Algonkin  Names  for  Man."     Trans.  Amer. 
Philol.  Assoc.  (1869-1870),  pp.  138-159. 
Discusses  (p.  147)  the  Mississaga  word  for  "man"  (linneep)  given  by 
Barton  {q.  ■».). 

"Notes  on  Forty  Versions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Algonkin 

Languages."     Ibid.  (1872),  pp.  113-193. 
No.  26,  Chippewa  (Eastern)  Mississauga.    A  version  by  the  Rev.  Peter 

Jones,  taken  from  his  History  of  the  Ojebway  Indians,  p.  189. 
Dr.  Trumbull  gives  explanatory  notes.     See  Jones. 
Wilson,  Sir  Daniel,  LL.D.,   F.R.S.E.     Prehistoric  Man.     Researches 
into  the  Origin  of  Civilization  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World.     2 
vols.,  8vo,  Cambridge  and  London,  1862. 
Vol.  i,  pp.  73,  74,  contains  a  short  list  of  Mississagua  and  other  Algon- 
kian  words  as  examples  of  onomatopffila, 

Prehistoric  Man,  etc.    Second  edition.     London,  1865,     1  vol., 

Svo. 
Mississagua  linguistics  (pp.  63,  64)  as  in  previous  edition. 

Prehistoric  Man.     Researches  into  the  Origin  of  Civilization  in 

the  Old  and  the  New  World.     Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
London,  1876,  2  vols.,  8vo. 
Vol.  ii,  pp.  368,  369,  vocabulary  of  some  twenty-five  words  containing 
examples  of  onomatopoeia  in  Mississagua  and  other  Algonkin  dialects. 
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